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PREFACE. 



In publishing this new edition of my works, I have 
remoulded much of the poetry and carefully revised 
all. I have introduced several original Poems. 

In " Italy," now reprinted for the fourth time, I 
have added many stanzas, chiefly on Venice, and the 
neighbourhood of Naples. Those notes only are re- 
tained which are necessary for the illustration of the 
text. The whole Poem was retouched and revised, 
during a final visit to the South, in the year 1850. 
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PART I. 



The Apennines : Florence. — On Italy. The Venus. — The Niobe : Sappho. 
—Lore and Psyche. — The Dancing Fawn: Mercury.— The Genius of 
Death: Socrates: Plato: St John: St. Croce: Michael Angelo: Dante 

and Milton. — Vallombrosa: Influences of Nature Ravenna.— The Pass 

of Furlo— The Consul Nero The Rubicon Julius Caesar Ariminum. 

—The Adriatic. 



ITALY. 



PART I. 



If thou wert aught, Time-hallowed phantom, Muse ! 
Save the creation of immortal mind, 
Here throned apart thy temple wouldst thou choose : 
Oh! never yet 'mid Ida's woods reclined, 
Parnassian height, or Delphic shades enshrined, 
Was a sublimer, worthier altar thine 
Than where I stand, companion of the wind, 
Cloud-folded on the stormy Apennine ! 
There where I feel thee linked with Nature's life and 
mine. 

n. 
Athens of Italy! I gaze on thee 
From Miniato's cypress-covered steep ; 
Florence ! beneath me opening silently, 

Thou liest amid thy olive groves in sleep : 
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6 ITALY. 

Laxes the giant strength those chains that burst : 
Till decline lowers the pulses once elate : 
Thy beauty which hath been a gift accursed, 
Thy saviour yet shall be : the world though late 
Shall throne thee, Italy ! in thy ancestral state. 



vm. 
Lo, the idolatry of elder time, 
The worship of all ages, mightiest Love, 
Raising from self each sordid thought sublime ; 
The soul in marble moulded forth to prove 
Its immortality, that vainly strove 
To kindle in expression the deep feeling 
From the imaginative life that wove 
To being that divinest form, revealing 
All the vast heart hath dreamed within its depths 
concealing. 

IX. 

Image of perfect Beauty, that doth keep 
Watch o'er herself in silent ecstasy : 
As when her form was mirrored in the deep 
Stilled by her presence, when the earth qnd sky 
Confessed the tutelary deity, 
Whose breath was life, whose spirit was repose ; 
Then when emerging from her shell, the eye 
Saw slowly each expanded grace disclose, 
As leaves reveal the heart of the unfolded rose. 



ITALY. 
X. 

So stands in life the breathing goddess, bright 
As with rays emanating from her head, 
Crowning her with a glory's haloing light ; 
While on the aching eye and heart is shed 
That sense of adoration which is fed 
When language sinks beneath the spell we feel : 
Beauty and purity, with wings outspread, 
Her brow o'er-shadow, calling us to kneel 
To love that doth in us its heavenlier fount reveal. 



XI. 

But where art thou, Prometheus of the past ? 
Thou who didst animate that form divine ; 
Thy hand is in the dust of ages cast : 
Yet shouldst not thou man's common lot repine, 
Thou who hast pedestalled within her shrine 
Beauty, the form of nature's happiest mood ; 
Wrapt in her life we cease to think of thine : 
Thus transient still our human gratitude, 
The giver still forgot, while ever grasped the good. 



xn. 
The Niobe, the majesty of grief, 
Before whose presence awe-struck spirits bow : 
Her mighty sorrow asks not for relief : 
Yet doth that human attitude avow 
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8 ITALY. 

The mother unforgot ; her regal brow 

Is raised to heaven imploringly in vain ; 

Her hand still guards her youngest hope that now 

Her arm with passionate fondness would retaip, 

But ere the robe enfolds, her latest love is slain. 



xni. 
There stands the living ruin ! she weeps not, 
Tears in their fountains dried have marble grown ; 
Despair's last pulse is stilled ; the deed is wrought 
That hurled her reason headlong from its throne : 
Branchless and lightning-stricken, and alone 
She lives, retaining breathless consciousness 
Of passion stilled and petrified to stone : 
The appealing gesture and the vain caress, 
Attest bewildered Woe in mute grief passionless. 



xrv. 
Cold is the eye that looks on thee unmoved, 
Colder the heart that warms not at thy tale, 
Dark Sappho ! who like thee hath ever loved 
And left such burning record ? what avail 
Genius, the glorious faculty to entail 
The deathless life of the immortal Muse, 
When slave to human passion ? when doth fail 
Wreaths on the laureate forehead to infuse 
P§ace, or the throbbing brain impregnate with its 
dews ? 



ITALY. 9 

XV. 

Entwined their arms, their souls met in their eyes, 
Into one being circumfused, one heart, 
Stand Love and Psyche pure as their own skies : 
She seeks not yet to draw life's veils apart, 
The child of innocence, she knows not art : 
Oh, could the immortal soul thus happy rest, 
Nor seek to plunge into itself the dart, 
What else is knowledge ? how might it be blest, 
Its paradise this earth, of all it loves possessed ! 



XVI. 

The Dancing Fawn, the bacchanal of joy ! 
The pulses of delight within him bounding : 
His foot pressed lightly on his cymbal toy, 
Now soft, now full the answering music rounding ; 
How is his triumph at each note redounding ! 
His arms are tossed in motion like the tree, 
When the wind through its joyous boughs is 

sounding ; 
His face, his eyes brimful, o'erflow with glee, 
His the delirious life of rapture's ecstasy. 



xvn. 
Behold light Hermes, messenger of heaven, 
On the supporting breath of the wild wind 
Balanced, ere flight to wings expanded given : 
Lives through that airy form the immortal mind, 



10 ITALY. 

Grace, speed of thought, and freedom unconfined 
He points, his arm thrown upward, with a smile, 
To his far home : Jove's mandate is consigned ; 
Not even Calypso's charms the god beguile : 
One bound, he leaves afar Ogygia's azure isle ! 



xvni. 
Lo, that lone Statue ! lonely as a cloud 
Above the desert : in his beauty he 
Is sorrowful, his thoughtful head is bowed, 
His drooping torch sinks quenched beside his knee; 
Thoughts of the past and of futurity 
Darken his brow, his lonely spirit yearns 
For a life passed into eternity : 
The Spirit of Death his deathless being mourns, 
The beautiful is gone, and ne'er, alas ! returns. 



XIX. 

What is this death, this terror of the mind, 
This sightless Substance bodied by our fear ? 
Felt, though unseen, the step of life behind ; 
For ever distant yet for ever near ; 
Mocked by our sleep, whose pillow is our bier, 
From whence we waken to pursue again 
Hopes luring us the chase to persevere, 
Until foredone, we own the struggle vain : 
Resigned to rest in peace beneath his leaden reign. 



ITALY. 11 

XX. 

Angel of Death ! august in beauty thou : 
Thine the dark loveliness the night doth wear 
When the stars lighten o'er her clouded brow : 
They paint thee terrible who do not dare 
To watch thee steadfastly, thy features bear 
The marble stillness of eternal rest ; 
All passions meet in slumber buried there, 
All hopes, loves, hatreds, hidden or confessed : 
Life's agitations stilled on thy petrific breast. 



XXI. 

To the grief-stricken thou the great Unmoved 
Medicinal comforter art ; 'tis thou alone 
Joinest the lover with the dust he loved : 
To him who owns immortal longings, none 
Reveal save thou what he would look upon ; 
The dead, the immortal, the life infinite, 
Spirits or gods that radiate from the One : 
The realm of shadows, the waste void of night, 
Where the soul rests or wings its still progressing flight. 



xxn. 
The sense of thy great coming, mighty Death ! 
Chills sage as hero, strength bows down the knee, 
Beauty before thee casts her withered wreath : 
Pride kneels in abject humbleness to thee, 
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And wisdom owns her name humility ! 
Thou hold'st the mirror to the beautiful, 
And show'st its fleetingness : the pageantry 
Of wealth thou mock'st ; thy foot is on the stool 
Of thrones, All Just ! that dost the slave as monarch 
rule. 

xxm. 
Lo, where doth stand the wisest of mankind ! 
The glory of old Athens and her shame : 
The image of divinity confined 
Within the lowliest temple ; he doth claim 
A memory that mocks the trump of fame, 
A bodied virtue, Socrates the wise ; 
He who proved human wisdom was a name : 
Who saw humanity with opened eyes, 
Stripped of its gauds and pride and sophist vanities. 



xxiv. 
What genius trace you in that satyr brow ? 
What inward light do those dull eyes betray ? 
The sensual slave no coarser lips avow, 
Yet o'er that face doth mind in lightnings play, 
For God awoke in him the ethereal ray 
Of soul that felt its immortality, 
Even in his demon's spiritual sway : 
Calm in his human path of purity, 
He left his deathless record how to live, to die. 



ITALY. 13 

XXV. 

Inspiring soul that rul'st us from the dead, 
Divinest Plato ! do we gaze on thee 
Still living through the vaporous ages fled 
A substant and eternal memory : 
Until a Holier was sent from high, 
Thou stoodest among men the harbinger 
Of truth that soared to triad deity, 
Of the man fallen from an ascendant star, 
Of heaven remembered still, the light still seen from 
far. 

XXVI. 

Staid Contemplation on her seraph wings, 
Alighted, sits on thy majestic brow, 
O'erteeming with profound imaginings ; 
And in their wisdom who so meek as thou ? 
Truth from her heaven unsphered taught thee to bow 
Before divine humility, to prove 
The mighty faculties the man might show 
Enfolded in him, faith sublime, and love, 
Angels self-made that still unite him with above. 



xxvn. 
Lo, girt with mountain solitudes, the stream 
Dashed at his feet, the leopard's skin his dress, 
Roused from his rock by an inspiring dream, 
The embodied " Voice within the wilderness;" 
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His lustrous eyes foretell the consciousness 
Of prescient joy that reads- the coming years ; 
His opening lips the mighty truths confess : 
The startled soul his thrilling warning hears, 
"Prepare, make straight the way, a god — a god 
appears ! " 

xxvin. 
And in that form immortal life is moulded, 
On that clear forehead starlike faith is sealed, 
The flower-like blossoming of truth unfolded, 
In his refulgent boyhood is revealed ; 
Who would not rather, glorious spirit ! healed 
From mortal sin, prove, standing there as thou, 
The grandeur of thy innocence, than wield 
Power before which the prostrate world should bow, 
Crowns which compared with thine, are dross upon 
the brow ? 

XXIX. 

Altar of human dust ! thy sanctities 
Time-hallowed, are with our religion wrought, 
Even to thy sacred name the heart replies, 
Gray Santa Croce ! holy is the spot 
Whose memories are blended with our thought ; 
Whose life the future as the past inspires : 
Mecca of pilgrimage ! that shall be sought 
By those who reverence dust once lit with fires 
Deathless as those that shine amid the starry choirs. 



ITALY. 15 

XXX. 

Here rests the dust of Angelo : lo, on 
The tablet graved of those prophetic brows 
Rays where divinity reflected shone ; 
His full-orbed eye power delegated shows, 
Genius before whose altar the world bows, 
There stamped the lines of thought's august repose : 
The will, whose strength on opposition grows ; 
The light serene, that on each feature throws 
The blended harmony felt that from the mind o'er- 
flows. 

XXXI. 

Art's triad elements, ray-like, gathering, joined 
Central in him : creator of winged things 
And forms that left our breathing life behind : 
Titanic growths of faith's imaginings : 
Great Day and Night beside their secret springs, 
He bodied deathlessly : the Judgment saw, 
Heaven's glories, and the damned sufferings : 
And that great Hebrew Seer, when to the law 
And Sinai's thunders knelt the idolaters in awe. 



xxxn. 

Seek not within those dark and marble cells, 
His tomb and monument, he sleeps not there, 
His sun-like spirit in the present dwells ; 
Earth's mightiest altar-place his tomb doth bear 
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In his orbed dome hung floating upon air ; 
There rules the mind of him who erewhile trod 
Among mankind, as one of them, to share 
Their petty griefs' ordeal, till from the sod 
The disembodied soul should, rising, walk with God. 



XXXIll. 

And near him Dante bends above his urn, 
His thoughtful head upon his hand reclined : 
On that austerest forehead high, and stern, 
The lip compressed and cheeks with furrowe lined, 
Is the eternal record of the mind 
That raised above humanity drew down 
Storms robbing it of rest : that still doth find 
Envy and hate within fame's iron crown, 
Scorching the brow that seeks man's wreath of vain 
renown. 

xxxrv. 

Look on his face, that tablet worn, but still, 
By the commandments of stamped passion traced, 
The fiery elements of mastering will : 
Hate, that the life-blood fevers, revenge based 
On sleepless purpose, scorn whose blight doth waste 
The nurturing heart that lightning-like would fell : 
These the familiar fiends that love effaced 
From his closed breast, creating there a hell 
Where o'er his tortured foes his spirit loved to dwell. 



ITALY. 17 

XXXV. 

For persecution on the exile wrought, 
Called up the avenging Nemesis of rhyme, 
Dooming to vulgar pangs by feverish thought 
Gendered, grotesque and base : yet with the slime 
And sordor mixed of passion, lights sublime 
Of a descended spirit ; glimpses shown 
Of the mind disciplined, that later time 
Had softened, grief the ordeal proved, to tone 
The will that agony made succumb before its throne. 



xxxvi. 
But the song, comet-like, went on its path, 
Wreaking on foes the vengeance of the hour, 
Embodied by a minister of wrath, 
Throes of volcanic passion and of power 
Awhile to endure, not with the songs whose dower 
Is the star-worship of all time entailed, 
But lowering as the oppressive thunder shower ; 
Record of wrong or hate whose source hath failed, 
Searched by the curious eye through murkiest mean- 
ing veiled. 

XXXVII. 

Unlike thee, first as mightiest, whose closed eyes 
Through Vallombrosa's bowers didst behold 
The vistas of unfolding Paradise : 
Who midst the roar of torrents uncontrolled 
vol.1. ii 
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Heard'st surging hell: and in the scathed pines rolled 
Beneath thee, saw'st the Archangels' shapes inl- 
awed; 
No bestial forms in worn-out fable told, 
But such as on their clouds all glorious trod, 
Ray-like creations stamped, each centering to a god. 

xxxvni. 
No mind perturbed, no fallen spirit thine, 
Thou poised Titan ! on thy shoulders heaven 
And hell uplifting, nor o'erfraught, divine 
Vision was to thy sightless eye-balls given ; 
Thou, borne on seraph-wing, thy earth-bonds riven, 
Didst rise to God who touched thy living tongue : 
On thy calm heights, from earthlier passions 

shriven, 
Angel and demon forms alike were sung 
To thy great harp of truth, by inspiration strung. 

XXXIX. 

Dark Vallombrosa ! thy Etrurian shade 
Is hallowed by a spell that is not thine : 
A Spirit lingers here that doth pervade 
Thy sanctuary : earth is made divine 
From human memories, when upon each line 
Of her calm brow the signet is confessed ; 
Memnonian image ! as, with touches fine 
Morn's fingers music from its bosom pressed, 
So genius kindles life from thy responsive breast. 




ITALY. . 19 

XL. 

Doubt'st thou her inspirations ? lo, yon peaks 
Titanic, burying their spears in heaven 
As if they dared the thunder, or where breaks 
Through mist and foam yon torrents headlong 

driven^ 
Hurled over trees and precipices riven : 
Hark ! to their roar in yon Tartarean dell, 
Ravings as of the tortured unforgiven ; 
Type they not elder faiths to us and tell 
The strife of powers opposed, the war of heaven and 

hell? 

XLI. 

Lo ! round the mountain's scathed sides like a wall, 
Pines lightning-blasted, wear such forms as wore 
The thunder-stricken Angels : like a pall 
The up-seething mists rise shrouding white and hoar, 
Forests all crushed, still raising from the roar 
Of waters their wild branches red and sere, 
Thick as the weeds on ocean's surf-heaped shore ; 
This is the vale of shadow, pause thou here 
Where deathless Milton trod, the sacred ground revere. 



XLH. 

Oh ! while these autumn leaves are round me lying, 
While thy Etrurian shades o'erarched embower, 
While the wind seems thy voice to mine replying, 
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20 ITALY. 

Bard of lost Paradise, I call thee, power 
That liVst among us, hear ! while the clouds lower, 
And the leaves mount the whirlwind, I would be 
Conscious of thy great presence in this hour : 
I would behold thee, like the prophet, flee 
Heavenward, but left on earth thy robe of prophecy. 



XLin. 
Silent Ravenna ! through thy desolate streets 
Flits the dim shadow of departed power, 
Felt on the heart which thy great tale repeats ; 
Thou that did'st prop Rome's empire for an hour, 
Shade of a Shadow ! yet is thine the dower 
That with a ray of light hath thee arrayed, 
Thou hold'st the dust of Dante ; in that tower 
His bones by Florence begged in vain are laid : 
His passionate appeal to her as vainly made. 



XLIV. 

Behold the Pass of Furlo, earth upheaved, 
Yon giant range of mountains rent asunder : 
While through their gorge Metaurus* waters cleaved, 
Flashing in foamy light, or buried under 
Huge fragments hurled from high, its voice of thunder 
Heard, while on sweeping its resistless way ; 
Yet not alone claims Nature our mute wonder : 
Here the foiled Roman made his wild assay 
To crush his foe and rule with undivided sway. 
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XLV. 

Who knows not Nero, he whose lyre was strung, 
To the red fires and shrieks of burning Rome ? 
When hath not fame the deeds of monsters sung ? 
When shall the hero of the name assume 
As wide renown, engraven on his tomb, 
The conqueror of Asdrubal ? whose arm 
Here, fate-like falling, shadowed Carthage' doom : 
Who wresting victory from her, broke the charm 
Of him whose name filled Rome with ever-waked alarm. 



XLVL 

Here in her toils were Afric's legions led, 
O'ertrampled, powerless or to fight or fly, 
Hewn down while they like sacrifices bled ; . 
Here, visibly embodied Destiny 
The scales of empire turned with victory : 
No record doth remain save yon gray hill, 
Where fought the Punic hero but to die : 
There now the shepherd sleeps beside the rill, 
The stream glides murmuring on, the cave and crag 
are still. 

xlvil 
Onward we pass : a vein-like rivulet 
Glides gushingly along, whose azure threads 
Disparted scarce their emptied channel wet ; 
Here swelling to a river such as heads 
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The steed slow wading through its pebbled beds : 
Its name hath passed a household word with men, 1 
Moral for him who late or early treads 
Life's fortunate path : who grasps that moment when 
The good or ill are offered, ne'er to come again : 



XLvm. 
Which leads to sunny happiness, or fame, 
But leaves, for aye, in shallows if withstood ; 
Lo, where yon red banks tell the water's name, 
The Rubicon : and here the arch-rebel stood : 
Whose name is ever linked with that wild flood, 
Spoiled child of Rome and Fortune, he who chained 
Victory to his car : in changeful mood 
An ever-varying Proteus, the unreined 
Impulse, his law of will, obeyed as fate ordained. 



XLIX. 

With an unsettled eye and brow perturbed 
He looked on, but saw not the river's course, 
Earth seemed as if she rose and palpably curbed 
His passage on : a wail as of remorse 
Rose from that stream, her mandate to enforce ; 
The Roman mother stood before her son : 
Life opening flashed on him from its first source, 
All or of good or ill, to seek or shun, 
The infinite of thought within its limit won. 
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L. 

Here Caesar paused, the working influence 
Of the stern circumstance that rules us still, 
The prescient feeling of the right, the sense 
Of conscience stifled but immutable, 
Contending impulses of good and ill 
Strove here for mastery, the balance hung 
By the self-love that doth its fate fulfil : 
Strength, faith, hope, confidence behind him clung, 
Before, his foe's cold smile, pride conquered, and he 
sprung. 

For oh ! what loves or human memories slaked, 
Country, or fame, or gods, the undying thirst 
Of feverish ambition once awaked? 
Thine was of purer essence, to be first 
Thy aim : Rome was not by thy tyranny cursed, 
She loved, yet marvelled at thee : and the fear 
Of thy dread eagles which by victory nursed, 
Came, saw, and conquered, vanished when more near, 
For thy unbroken faith taught foemen to revere. 



Ln. 
Thou wert Rome's sacrifice, her greatest, last: 
The throne upreared by thee a lesser took, 
Yet fitter, so thy end of life surpassed : 
He, wiser, turned the sword into a crook, 
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But who on thy bald laurelled brow could look, 
Nor fear the heights ambition might attain ? 
Hate struck, the blow for freedom's he mistook : 
But thou didst leave, on thy own altar slain, 
A warning to earth's tyrants rendered not in vain. 



un. 
For thou wert stamped by Nature one of those 
Whose fiery spirits must ascend or die, 
Conquering or falling, aught save life's repose 
Thou could'st endure : thine the sublimity 
Of an undying nature, and thy sigh 
To be the first, the world's sole oracle, 
Its grand but misdirected energy ; 
For when thy least wish fortune did fulfil, 
What respite gave it thee, thou man of restless will ? 



LIV. 

And thou, Ariminum ! wert first to hail 
The immortal rebel on his march, when sprang 
Thy citizens from morning slumbers pale, 
As the shrill trumpets through thy forum rang ! 
The wild shouts of the soldiery, the clang 
Of arms : and shielded o'er his legion's tide, 
Caesar enthroned, forgot remorse's pang : 
His brow inflamed with mingled wrath and pride, 
Rising like War let loose with Ate by his side. 
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LV. 

The passionate harangue, the answering wrath, 
Wrung from the fierce excitement of the hour : 
The cohorts rushing on in their wild path, 
Whose rage is reason and whose law is power ! 
The consciousness of dangers such as lower 
O'er him who dares against his country rear 
The rebel's standard, cursed alike his dower, 
Failure, or triumph ; vengeance, hate, and fear, 
Passion's wild elements met in warring chaos here. 



LVL 

And now a northern wanderer from that isle 
Which the soft Roman shivered but to name, 
Stands here : while ardent thoughts of him beguile 
Of whom all now is dreamlike save his fame ! 
Oh, more than breath recording is the flame 
That kindles from the ashes of dead years, 
The impulsive thought that points ambition's aim, 
The hope prophetic that the spirit cheers 
To climb the toilsome steep, and crush unworthy fears. 



lvh. 
Thou glorious Adriatic ! do I gaze 
On thee, bright dream of boyhood, fount-like springs 
Again pure memories of classic days 
When thou didst fill the heart's imaginings ; 
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The full sail wafts me with expanded wings 
Over thy azure waters, the glad foam 
On the white deck its feathery eddy flings ; 
Free as the bounding sea-bird, on we roam, 
Whither doth tend her course, what port shall be her 
home? 
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PART n. 



i. 

r 

The sun is setting ; his last rays are steeping 
In golden hues yon clouds that steadfast keep 
Their station on the far horizon sleeping, 
Breasting the sky yet blended with the deep : 
Lo, from their braided edges glittering creep 
Sharp pointed spires, in blue air faintly shown 
O'ershadowed as the sea-mists round them sweep ; 
Away, those azure mists are substant grown, 
Fair Venice there reclines upon her ocean-throne ! 



n. 
Yea, there she sleeps, while on the waters lying 
Her spires and gilded domes reflected shine 
In the rich lustre shed by twilight dying ; 
Silent and lone as a deserted shrine 
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Beared o'er that mirror's floating hyaline ; 
Ancestral Venice ! earth to her bowed down 
Deeming her Roman birth should mock decline : 
There still is throned the queen without her crown, 
The halo round her forehead of her past renown. 



in. 
Enter as in the vision of a dream, 
Where all is strange, grotesque, mysterious, wild, 
Ye glide through paths that are the ocean stream ; 
Mid palaces with sea-green weed defiled, 
Looking desertion, yet unreconciled 
To be the sepulchres of greatness fled : 
Where Silence is a presence felt, the child 
Of desolation, for ye hear no tread, 
No shout, no trump, to wake this city of the dead ! 



rv. 
And the Rialto's arch is left behind, 
Ere memory from the past can disenthrall 
Visions that crowd on the bewildered mind : 
Ere startled meditation can recall 
Bright Venice, when her ring imperial 
Wedded her green-haired bride ; lo, witness stands 
The bridge where first with Freedom's coronal 
She bound her brows, when her devoted bands 
Of patriots fixed their homes upon the shifting sands. 
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Wast thou not child of Rome and her great heir ? 

Stamped not thy deeds thy lineal origin ? 

The stoic will to suffer as to dare : 

Thou who from that heaped sand-bank didst begin 

To cope with mightiest dynasties, and to win 

Homage from thrones : thou saw'st their rise and 

fall, 
Roman, Frank, Lombard, Goth, and Saracen ; 
Byzantium's friend or foe, until thy thrall 
The Orient owned, and paid her tribute to thy wall. 

VL 

The past and present blend, until we deem 
Our life an unreality : can it be 
That thou didst head the Italian league supreme, 
Regenerator thou of Italy ? 
That kings and greater, Venice ! knelt to thee, 
Owning thee sovereign umpire of their fates ? 
That thou sole champion wert of liberty, 
Then when pale Europe shook through all her states, 
When, conquest-flushed, the Turk first thundered at 
her gates ? 

vn. 
Rome of the Ocean ! thou thy Carthage foe 
Hadst also, and thy Dorian Hannibal : 
Till haughty Genoa was taught to know, 
That glory kept for thee her festival : 
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That victory was to thee a carnival : 
Cyprus, Lepanto, Troy-like Candia, Fame ! 
Thou shouldst have bound to thy fixed pedestal 
Fortune, ere she grew wearied of her name ; 
Ere States revolting dared to question her high claim. 



vm. 
Yet wherefore wert thou crushed at once? thy shield 
Braced on, thy hand armed, and thy bulwarks round 
By foeman never entered ? didst thou yield 
Without one stroke ? thy foe thou didst astound, 
Until contempt the soldier's bosom found 
For slaves who crouched and dared not wake his ire: 
Where was that pride that Genoa could not bound? 
Oh, where that soul of valour that like fire 
In the Morea blazed, for ever to expire ? 



IX. 

Hurled to the dust is now that Freedom, broken 
And thunder-torn her banner once flung high 
O'er those red columns a bright rainbow token, 
As wilder grew the tempest and the sky ; 
And they, the brave who in their agony 
Fought round it, rallied, struggled, bled, and died, 
Sleep with it now forgot like victory ! 
Their shouts that rang along those halls of pride 
Are in a stillness hushed that ever shall abide, 
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X. 

Till the Archangel's trump shall wake the dead ! 
And call from their all-dreamless sleep the brave, 
The freemen who like sacrifices bled, 
Their altar-place their country, and their grave 
The heaped-up battle field, whose laurels wave 
Hallowed by tears and triumphs unforgot : 
Until the immortal memories they gave 
Become the inspirations of their thought, 
Bodied in mighty deeds such as their fathers wrought. 



XI. 

Her Adrian-rule, and sceptre of the sea, 
Are torn from her : her eastern diadem 
Is shivered, melted to a memory : 
Scorn of the foemen when she bowed to them, 
Cast to the Austrian as a worthless gem, 
Most in her fall the impotence was shown 
Of the clay-idol ; pause ere ye condemn, 
Remorseless in her hate to foes alone, 
With a stern jealous love the Parent watched her own. 



XII. 

Yea, all is here romantic, strange and wild, 
And mystical and dreamlike : lo, the squarf 
Where domes, and spires, and minarets are piled, 
The ducal hall's barbaric splendour there, 
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The steeds of bronze that glitter in the air 
Bridled : the towering Campanile's height 
Where Galileo found his starry chair, 
And yonder triple shrine that fills the sight 
With a strange sense of awe, of marvel, yet delight. 



xm. 
The Greek, the Goth, the Saracenic twined, 
Spires reared o'er Moorish cupolas appear ; 
The long arched front, with myriad columns lined : 
Behold, undisciplined by art severe, 
The poetry of architecture here : 
Heaped up and as a conqueror's spoil displayed, 
The o'er-crowded wealth of either hemisphere, 
Enter, where mantled in her deepest shade 
Religion hath her own the sanctuary made. 



XIV. 

Yet the rich spoils which round those altars shine 
Seem more the stores that Mammon's den conceals, 
Gorgeous yet dark, than Jesus' blessed shrine ; 
But oh, what groups yon casement's light reveals 
As through the shadowy depths beneath it steals, 
Shedding its last rich dying hues upon 
Gray age that there in wrapt devotion kneels, 
As if it were a ray from God that shone, 
Sign to the prostrate there of faith's acceptance won. 
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XV. 

And the deep silence and half-stifled breath 
Of those who shade-like tread, as if they feared 
To wake the slumbers of the dead beneath, 
Or as they felt the Everlasting heard 
Each voice within his sanctuary preferred : 
Lo, where yon contrite pours on bended knee 
To the confessional each slow-wrung word ; 
The Magdalen of grief! fair woman, she 
More erred against than erring still her lot to be. 



XVI. 

Oh, never yet, fair Venice ! shone the sun 
Where life did changes like thine own avow ; 
Even on this spot what laurels have been won, 
Witness of all thy triumphs, when thy brow 
Was raised as proudly as 'tis fallen now, 
Here where thou sat'st upon thy jealous throne, 
The mart, the carnival, the masque below ; 
With morn, the corpse by those red columns thrown 
Of some pale headless wretch, his name, life, crime 
unknown. 

xvn. 

But when the stars pale o'er the dazzling lights 

Of the Piazza's arcades, when the sound 

Of music, dancing, revelry invites 

Greek, Turk, or Persian stretched along the ground, 
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When the tale-teller hath his circle found, 
Then with light veil and flexile step steals by 
Venetian Beauty ! earth shows nought around 
Like the dark heaven of that all-speaking eye, 
Its passionate records past, its future prophecy ; 



xvm. 
Then when the Italian lover from beneath 
Sighed toward her balcony in hope or fear, 
Pouring the lay whose deep and passionate breath 
Was more than eloquence to woman's ear, 
Till all but feeling slumbered, even fear 
Lulled into rest where nought but love awoke : 
Oh, well for her at morn she did not hear 
The sullen plunge, the cry suppressed that broke, 
As the hired bravo's dagger dealt its murderous stroke! 



XIX. 

Yet pass not gliding through the echoless streets, 
Pisani's palace, where a greater dwelt 
Than he, whose name humanity repeats, 
As coming and departing life have felt 
Spells which our answering souls in common melt, 
The magic of the beautiful : the grace 
To which in its idolatry have knelt 
Entranced spirits, forms that leave their trace 
Deep in reflective hearts, that time may not efface. 
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Titian, the soul of colours, he who caught 
Hues from his own Venetian sunsets till 
The canvas lives with their rich tincture fraught ; 
A portion of his being to instil 
And feed upon their lustrousness, and fill 
Himself with beauty that a glory threw 
Around his name ; kings waited on .the will 
Of him who gave them fame, whose pencil drew 
Forms that resolved in dust from him their life renew. 

XXI. 

Mark yon gray palace*, could we pass nor pay 
A reverential tribute to the one 
Its tenant for the hour, a lightning ray 
That flashing passed from men ; but as yon sun, 
His fame is central, and when waves have won 
Their own, and Venice and her tale forgot, 
Byron ! thy race of fame shall be begun : 
Eternity dwells in the poet's thought ; 
Monarch of memory, his life within it wrought. 

xxn. 
Long as man's heart to Nature shall aspire 
For that communion where no foot intrudes, 
Long as he listens to the solemn choir 
Of mountains, thunderstorms, and ocean-floods : 

* The Palazzo Moncenigo. 
■d'3 
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Long as the mind in its awakened moods 
On life, and passion's workings loves to dwell, 
Or question mystery that o'er us broods : 
So long, like a perturbing oracle, 
Shall Harold's verse enchain the future to its spell 

xxni. 
A scene of desolate mountain loneliness, 
To which the howling winds lend fitting tongue, 
But a deep sense of joy, the consciousness 
Of freedom thrills me as I walk along, 
Till gratitude pours forth itself in song 
For the great boon of life ; oh ! what are worth 
The raptures felt convention's crowds among, 
To his who walks in clouds above the earth, 
Pure as its fountain-streams in their sky-nurtured birth ! 

XXIV. 

This flying moment, this brief point of time, 
Arrest, ere inspiration's thrill be passed, 
Drawn from yon altar-crags of the sublime : 
Wildly through shivered pine-groves sweeps the 

blast, 
That on the heath like fallen angels cast, 
Raise up their naked arms to heaven : but lo, 
Yon hill-bound lake expands its azure vast ; 
I stand by its white waves that foam below, 
Typing the Ocean's wrath when heaves its mane of 

snow. 
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The azure Thrasimene ! how the name 
Calls up the quickened life-blood to the heart : 
Visions of fight and old heroic fame 
Before the mind's eye into being start, 
Deeds which their inspiration still impart : 
Here fell the Romans' eagle wings outspread 
Struck in the tempest by the ethereal dart ; 
Here valour sunk, his blood like water shed, 
Dying upon his foes, the Roman never fled. 



XXVL 

All strife was vain, the darkening mists rolled down, 
Blinding them trampled on the marshy strand, 
While the foe rushed from yon hill's sunlit crown, 
Front, flank, and rear on the devoted band ; 
Vain their wild rally, vainer still their stand : 
Yet frantic courage hewed its desperate way 
To where yon ridge's triple heights expand : 
Conquered and conqueror's dust have passed away, 
But that once blood-dyed Stream records the dreadful 
day. 

xxvn. 

Farewell to themes like these ; a woodland scene 

Of pine-crowned heights above the path impending, 

Declines upon a bank of living green : 

The eye dwells lovingly there, to Nature lending 
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Its own deep quiet, with her beauty blending 
Our spirit that enrobes her with its hues : 
From the rich grass the violet's breath ascending 
Fills the fine air with odour, and imbues 
Our being till it doth with her own life infuse. 



xxvin. 
Pause here, where like a golden exhalation 
O'er yon green bank Clitumnus rears his shrine ; 
Is that all delicate temple the creation 
Of human hands ? as clasps the elm the vine, 
The sculptured leaves round those fair columns twine, 
The Roman owned the river god, and paid 
His tributary gratitude ; divine 
Those olden faiths when the heart grateful, made 
An altar-place of earth, love's natural faith obeyed. 



XXIX. 

A gorge cleft through the mountain's mighty heart : 
Volcanic throes within her breast we hear, 
Or pent-up winds, or earth's spasmodic start ? 
No, 'tis the cleaving Terni's wild career ; 
On, where yon clouds like shrouded giants rear 
Their shapes in azure distance, while the swell 
Of the strife gathering on the startled ear 
The sounds of their eternal conflict tell, 
Loud as o'er distant storms the thunder's sinking knell. 
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XXX. 

Lo ! hurrying on enwreathed in mist and foam, 
His robes caught upward in delirious flight, 

/ Velino rushes from his mountain home, 
In beauty and in terror, from yon height 
One desperate bound hath hurled him, flashing might, 
And wrath, and madness, from his skyey throne 
Shot like a flying minister of light ; 
High o'er the whirlpool wreck his crown is shown 

For ever hovering there in glittering state alone : 



XXXI. 

A glory haloing his ruin ; there 
Tortured and writhing in the abyss he lies, 
Yet on his shivered forehead he doth bear 
The flickering hues and light of his lost skies ; 
Behold in eddying wreaths how o'er him rise 
The smoke, the reek, the steam of his wild breath, 
And the gleam flashed forth from his arrowy eyes, 
How lend they darkening 'gainst the mountain heath, 
A horror to the scene, that war of life and death ! 



xxxn. 
Voice of the desert ! echo of a truth 
From every leaf responded, fare thee well : 
Lo, there like Time in his immortal youth, 
Thou swjep'st resistless down the craggy dell, 
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Conquering or crushing down each obstacle ; 
Until like settling age with brow o'ercast* 
Thou glidest toward the deep ; stern Oracle ! 
Thou dost tongue forth our course of manhood past 
Our race began like thine, be thine our rest at last. 



XXXTTL 

Mid-day burns o'er the waste, the sky around 
Is flame, earth stilled and lifeless as if Death 
Had passed along blasting the shadowless ground : 
Air vibrating in lightning sheds no breath, 
The red-eyed buffaloes stretch o'er the heath, 
Or wheeling round in narrowing circles gain 
Where shrunken Tiber reeks his weeds beneath, 
The spirit of fire doth on his altar reign, 
Life felt that he was there, and hid her face in vain. 



xxxrv. 
Stamp what thou look'st on in thine inmost soul ! 
Behold where Borne on her arena found 
No foe that sinking owned not her controul ; 
Who foiled, rose mightier with Antsean bound, 
Until earth's diadem her temples crowned : 
She whom kings made their tributary home ; 
Whoso legions' stately march no boundary found ; 
Whose eagles soared o'er ocean's furthest foam, 
Founder and grave of empires, she, the almighty Rome. 



> 
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And here and there a solitary tower 
Rises, gray record of departed days, 
The skeletons of disembodied power ; 
And there the buffalo and wild goat graze 
Where the up-pointing grassy mound o'erlays 
The dust of heroes : on its arches based 
The Aqueduct from hollow brows doth gaze 
Through its black fissures, shattered and defaced, 
Stretching with giant strides along the desolate waste ; 



xxxvi. 

To where afar the Eternal City rears 
Her spires and sevenfold hill, and crowning dome 
That like a nation's monument appears 
Above a nation's sepulchre, the gloom 
No life dispels, we walk as o'er a tomb ; 
Hark ! the dull ground reverberates the tread : 
Gray tombs their mouldering ashes disenhume, 
Pointing the moral of their greatness fled, 
Fit prelude as ye near the city of the dead. 



xxxvn. 
Awake, awake ! thou stand'st on sacred ground ; 
Is not earth sacred formed of human bones ? 
That blood hath deluged nor avenger found, 
Save in that cold oblivion which atones, 
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Till the Archangel summons prostrate thrones ! 
Here pageants passed until they swelled the sum 
Of thrice a hundred triumphs, here the groans 
Of captives died amid the exulting hum 
Of myriads, vanquished, victors, now for ever dumb. 



xxxvni. 
Time ! the dread secrets of the past avow ; 
Death ! raise thy yawning portal-gates to tell 
What is their doom or where the actors now : 
Fed they the worm alike, the weak who fell, 
The strong who triumphed, those who ill or well 
Played on the stage, feared, hated, or caressed ? 
Ye mightier dead, that living in us dwell, 
Spirit-inspirers ! have ye joined the rest ? 
Barbarian, bard, slave, sage, by the same fate op- 
pressed ? 

XXXIX. 

Avenging Nemesis ! dread power, that weighest 
The dust of nations, thou art not a shade ; 
Thou on this spot thy iron sceptre swayest : 
Yea, desolation here thy throne hath made, 
More awful thus with solitude arrayed, 
Than palpably apparent ; thou hast passed, 
Lo, how thy Shadow on the ground hath laid ! 
A blighting spell, a withering curse hath cast 
The lightning of thy presence, such the power thou hast. 
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And thou dost rise o'er this, eternal Rome ! 
Dream of our youth, whose hope will not depart 
Until we die or see thy sacred home : 
Altar of pilgrimage to every heart 
Whose feeling is religion ; thou, that art 
Nurse of our faith, arts, arms, to whom were given 
The keys of heaven, and hell's avenging dart ; 
Kings at thy feet have knelt to be forgiven, 
Thou who durst mediate with fallen man and 
heaven. 

XLI. 

I leaned against a gray and mouldering wall, 
Last wreck of Troy-like Veii : the bird 
Nestled amid its flower-crowned coronal ; 
Inward tradition's cloudy voice I heard : 
I thought of when the twin-born cities stirred 
Contending in time's womb for earliest birth, 
While fate had stamped the irrevocable word : 
Death-doomed the one, the other ruling earth, 
To prove the moral drawn from fame and fortune's 
worth. 

XLn. 
But where is Rome, gray matron on the ground, 
. O'er her waste brow oblivion's ashes shed ? 
Where she who sate upon her seven hills crowned ? 
Still raising haughtily her regal head, 
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The majesty of ruin round her spread ? 
Where sits that queen who time and fate defied, 
Bidding kings kneel before her glories fled ? 
Lo, yon far shrine, she hath but changed her pride: 
Ambition claims from heaven the crown by earth 
denied. 

xxm. 
Fallen is thy power, yet just was the decree ; 
Nations awaked rebelled from thy false sway ;,. 
Men gave to God their homage, not to thee, 
Spurning thy threats, and idols vain as they : 
States pass, religions flourish and decay, 
But lives the undecaying realm of Art ; 
Here rulest thou man with undivided sway : 
The forms of beauty worshipped by the heart 
Are thine, undying life whereof we are a part. 



XLIV. 

Lo, dim beside her rises Hadrian's tomb, 
And the blue Sabine hills, 'tis Rome ; awake 
The glorious memories that her brow illume, 
Now while the lights of ages round thee break : 
Pause, on this sacred spot couldst thou partake 
Joy, or thy heart with triumph in thee beat ? 
The ashes of the dead beneath thee rake : 
The dust of ages quickens at thy feet ! 
The Fast is watching thee from yon time-hallowed seat. 
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Spirits of forty ages ! answer me, 
Ye hover round this spot impalpable, 
But felt in your all-sightless agency : 
I do appeal as to an oracle : 
Answer the invocation ! dare to tell 
Who wrought this ruin ? who aroused at last 
Avenging Nemesis that fate -like fell 
Yourselves to crush ? your power who overcast 
To dust, to teach once more the present by the past ? 



XLVI. 

Who saw, and felt, but spurned the lessons taught 
By fall of buried empires ? for an hour 
Of petty sway, who heaped the shrine o'erfraught 
With human victims to the Moloch power ? 
Who made corruption, slavery, vice, the dower 
Of the gorged herd, still gorging unsufficed, 

• Till ruling Sybarites they taught to cower ? 
While they the bauble-crown in barter prized, 

Thrown to the wealthier wretch whom even they 
despised. 

XLvn. 
'Twas you ! your love of power insatiate 
Brute ignorance fed, till rising, she o'erthrew 
Her clay-reared Idol : when behind your gate 
Fear, cowering, looked on the barbarian crew, 
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When more than foemen, fire, plague, famine slew, 
Who lowered your supple natures till you were 
So worm-like trampled on, prostration grew 
Your natural homage, the slave's soulless air, 
The flattery wrung from fear, the infamous despair. 



XLvm. 
Behold your work, accuse nor fate nor God, 
Justice' poised scales are raised alike for all ; 
Nations before you the same path had trod : 
But you had godlike spirits to recal 
How single virtue stays an empire's fall, 
Bear witness one, immortal Trajan ! thou : 
Thou who didst rear again the old Senate-hall, 
And all its pristine dignity avow, 
Thou whose name awed the Dacian in his wilds of snow ! 



XLIX. 

But luxury ruled justice : power repelled 
Appealing freedom, life was bought and sold, 
Till slavery fawned upon the hand that felled : 
Nearer unchecked the hosts barbarian rolled, 
Till Rome's majestic walls their march controlled : ' 
Where slept those legions valour's self might shun 
Pent in their gates like sheep within the fold, 
Their first faint fight was ended when begun : 
And the awed Savage entering, dared not deem her 
won! 
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Yet be awarded gratitude sedate 
To her who made the nations what they are, 
Who testified the truth regenerate : 
She who, when fallen her ascendant star, 
Sent forth once more her eagles, not with war, 
But with the olive from her ark of peace : 
Religion sate in her triumphal car, 
Before it Charity taught strife to cease : 
The earth beneath its track one harvest of increase. 



LI. 

Lo, where yon column's circling ranks expanding 
Round the vast portico their shadows fling, 
Like the bared trunks of some huge forest standing 
Beneath the mountain overshadowing ; 
So rears Earth's mightiest shrine of worshipping 
Her giant front in the profound of heaven ! 
The Apostle's tomb, for whose great suffering 
The keys of hell and paradise were given ; 
Enter, far, far away be earthlier memories driven. 



LII. 

Look up, behold the pride, the boast of Rome, 
Orbed as the world, and floating as on air, 
In dazzling lustre swells yon starry dome : 
Mirror of heaven, but heaven when she doth wear 
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All galaxied with lights her flashing hair ! 
Winged saints and hierarchs are soaring shown 
Into beatitude ascending there, 
Where centering .in glory sphered alone, 
The Ineffable is felt behind his hidden throne. 



Lin. 
The crowds within the Sistine Halls are still : 
Hark, how the thrilling choir informs the air ! 
The Atonement won from love ineffable : 
The prophet's lamentations and despair ; 
The blood-sweat wrung from agony of prayer, 
The immortal with the mortal flesh at strife, 
When strengthening angels came the cross to bear ; 
The penance death, the prize eternal life, 
Each note a breathing soul with one expression rife. 




LIV. 

Peace ! from yon shadowy depths a sound is stealing, 

Impalpable as dreams, or touch of light 

Upon the brow of darkness felt, revealing 

Its soundless presence in aerial flight 

Vibrating on the dull dead ear of night : 

An exhalation rising from beneath 

To blend its being with the infinite : 

A spirit sound that glides on its own breath, 

hile gently wakening Silence from the sleep of death. 
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A stillness death-like all, the Judgment doom 
Felt coming yet withheld ; then stole on air 
Notes faintly flowing forth as from a tomb : 
The breathing of a soul's imploring prayer, 
Sighs of eternal farewells, the despair 
Of ties for ever rent, the grief profound 
As if of Angels interceding there, 
Sunken within the growing sea of sound 
That swelling upward told the accorded pardon found. 



LVI. 

What Temple frowns upon us in our path, 
As if our step advancing it controlled ? 
I know thee, awful shrine ! on whom the wrath 
Of twenty ages with their storms have rolled : 
Pantheon ! who unmoved can thee behold ? 
Thou that recall'st Rome's hero origin, 
Thus unadorned cast forth from nature's mould : 
The heroic age when freedom brought forth men ; 
Oh, yet shall time recal that golden life again 1 



lvh. 
Virtue's stern impress we behold though faded, 
Austerely stamped upon thy naked brow ! 
The acanthus' leaves are rent away that braided : 
But never awed thy majesty as now, 
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While hallowing Time doth eloquently show 
Thy wrongs, that gazing, fill the answering mind 
With thy resistance that to nought doth bow, 
On thy self-strength immoveably reclined ; 
To fortune, change, and time impassively resigned. 



Lvm. 
The mellowed image of the beautiful, 
Darkened by years, that storms nor fires efface, 
Sits on thy front and doth the mind o'er-rule : 
For the imagination cannot trace, 
Save here, where strength, and majesty, and grace, 
The triad meet : the old heroic time 
Lives in thee, ages slumber round thy base : 
Amid the barbarous toys of modern clime 
Thou stand'st from all severe, stern, simple, and sublime. 



LIX. 

We stand upon the Capitol, the heart 
Of magisterial Rome that fiercer beat 
While danger pointed there his deadliest dart ; 
When the Gaul fired her city at her feet, 
Then sate she throned upon that rocky seat, 
With an unconquered energy, and hurled 
Headlong the wretch who dared her last retreat : 
The freeman's hand her eagles' wings unfurled ; 
The innate virtue hers that awed the subject world. 
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Here the mind's eye concentrates its full gaze : 
Throne from whence fulmined Rome her levelled 

wrath, 
Star-crowning point of fame and fortune's rays ; 
The eagle's nest that sent on their fierce path 
Conquerors, who held their conquests nothing worth 
Till up that haughty steep again they rode, 
Offering the mighty mother of their birth 
The spoils from nations crushed : the glittering load 
Of crowns from monarchs plucked who chained before 

them trode. 

LXL 

The majesty of Rome, the coronal 
Twined round the victor's forehead fortune weaves ; 
The envied and the gazed upon by all : 
Kings in their pageant sunk to crownless slaves, 
Treading above their Mamertinean graves, 
Walking in life o'er echoing death beneath : 
The intoxicating sense which memory leaves 
Of worth and power, the laurel's withering wreath, 
The fame that lives and dies in others' transient 
breath : 

lxh. 
Such are the lures which have been, and shall be, 
Till peace be held as a diviner name, 
The earth one dwelling-place of liberty : 
Then truth shall point the only path to fame, 
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The mightiest wreath aspiring man should claim, 
Unfading where all else doth fade, and pure 
As from the altar soars the heavenward flame ; 
Those crowning words, or deeds, which best secure 
The happiness of men, records that aye endure. 



Lxm. 
She-wolf, thou fitting savage nurse of Rome ! 
Akin was thy wild nature, thy fierce spring 
Deadly as hers excited in the foam 
Of her roused wrath that knew no softening : 
Lo, the contending twins beneath thee cling 
For milk that gall-like from their hearts o'erflowed, 
Until their walls, war's Cain-like offering, 
From their first rising smoke of incense, bore 
A curse upon them, dyed with fratricidal gore. 



lxiv. 
Lives he, who fixes on us that stern look 
Of triumph, as if life's great aim were won ? 
The iron Junius, who could not brook 
That tyranny should blight the growth begun 
Of palmy Rome ? what deeds may not be done 
By him who conquering nature hath not quailed ? 
Behold the Priest who sacrificed his son 
To duty, filial prayers in vain assailed, 
Freedom, the love of country and of fame prevailed. 
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LXV. 

Unlike thee, noblest Roman, Pompey ! thou, 
Awarded with that name profaned, the great : 
The cloud is gathered o'er thy furrowed brow, 
Prophetic still of overshadowing fate : 
Presaging mind the evil doth create 
It dreads, and on the self-raised phantom dwells 
Till the sure hours its stroke ingenerate ; 
Till suspense, like the voice of oracles, 
Doth paralyse the will with its foreboding spells. 



LXVI. 

Statue august ! thy forehead's thoughtful mood 
The stamp of indecision still doth wear, 
As the first efforts of faint will withstood, 
Thy spirit would succumb to its despair : 
Bear witness, red Pharsalia ! hadst thou there 
Fought as of old, the unconquered chief had fled ; 
Then had great Rome confided to thy care, 
Rejoicing, crowned that venerated head 
With laurel wreaths by fame raylike around it spread. 

f 

LXVII. 

But thy misgiving mind itself betrayed : 
Flight followed, and the assassin's felon stroke ; 
On the wild shore thy headless corse was laid : 
But from thy ashes Nemesis awoke, 
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And with avenging arm on Caesar broke 
While at thy Statue's base he fell, from high 
He felt thee watching, vainly did he cloak 
His face, thy form grew on his dying eye, 
He saw thee, present there, look down upon him die. 



Lxvm. 
We stand upon the Palatine arrayed 
With undecaying memories, the stage, 
Where Rome's great drama through its scenes was 

played ; 
Heroes the actors, the applauding age 
The audience, stamping on the historic page 
Deeds cursed or lauded, as opinion ruled ; 
What base hath vice or virtue ? what the sage, 
Or patriot's ardent thought by pedants schooled, 
Impulse, or fiery hope by reasoning process cooled ? 



lxix. 
Men are we, feeling our humanity : 
Despite the eternal moral, the mind dwells 
On these gray ruins with complacent eye : * 
A sense of dignity within us swells, 
Yea, pride, their tale our common greatness tells, 
Oppressing yet the heart : doth not the spot 
All tongueless, speak out more than oracles, 
The rise and fall of man, of empire's lot, 
His records ever thus, crushed, buried, and forgot ! 
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LXX. 

The drama played hath melted to a dream, 
The actors substant, for their shadows cast 
Upon our memories their life redeem : 
The stage is desolation, but the past, 
A Presence here, its ruin doth outlast, 
And fills the inspiring air ; yon skeleton 
In mouldering fragments rent, attests its vast 
And glorious dimension when it won 
The wonder of the earth, that Palace of the Sun. 



LXXI. 

Fame Jeft the hill with Caesar, folly came 
And reared her golden fabric, the fond toy 
Of Nero, boast of servile Rome and shame, 
Where wild caprice for ever found employ, 
For tyrants' moods in satiating cloy : 
But Fortune wearied turned at last away ; 
Then rushed the Goth and Vandal to destroy, 
Fire, sword, and earthquake bore relentless sway, 
While ruin toiled to heap thy mountain of decay. 



lxxh. 
Now delicately Nature's hand renews 
The arch and column that she gently weds, 
Softening the sadder memory which subdues : 
How brightly o'er yon frieze its golden threads 
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The acacia throws ! even as pure childhood spreads 
Its playful locks round age's forehead gray : 
O'er skeletons of ruins beauty sheds 
Her blossoming, decay above decay ; 
But flowers are Nature's eyes, no laurels of the day. 



Lxxm. 
Spirit ! that hoverest o'er this desolation, 
That shedd'st on all thy sanctifying breath, 
Life of the Past ! whose vision is creation, 
Who in the valley of the shadow of death 
Spak'st, and the dry bones leaped to life beneath, 
Who on Time's isthmus standing, join'st the sea 
Of two eternities, who twin'st the wreath 
Acanthian round the dead renewed by thee, 
Treasurer of deathless souls, divinest Memory ! 



Lxxrv. 
Come sit with me upon this mossy stone : 
And as yon Forum's wreck we contemplate, 
The hero's, seer's, sage's, patriot's throne, 
Rear thou the ruins in their ancient state ! 
Awake to life, thou canst, the good and great, 
Until their shadows walk before our eyes : 
Till Cato awes us with his mien sedate, 
Till we behold the ardent Tully rise, 
Pouring his passion forth that thrilled like prophecies. 
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LXXV. 

Immortal Shadows ! animating still 
Our being, quickening impulses of thought, 
What are ye ? where the will immutable 
The unshaken duty that with fortune fought, 
And conquered, wherefore ? to be unforgot : 
Say was this all ? stern Cato ! didst thou die, 
For this, great Tully ! was thy mind o'erwrought, 
Thy craving spirit could this satisfy ? 
The limit of thy hope man's immortality ? 



LXXVI. 

Had ye no nobler goal or aim than this ? 
This* and.the self -reward of your great hearts ? 
Claimed ye for this Fame's paths of restlessness, 
Baring your open breasts to the keen darts 
Of hatred, spurning slavery's truckling arts, 
Until, o'ertasked, ye sank ? no, from this bier 
Of earth upraised, fulfilled your mortal parts, 
Ye looked beyond vain annals, for a sphere 
Of mightier range than life accorded to ye here. 



LXXVII. 

Smile not, complacent Sadducee ! we stand 
To minister a nation's obsequies, 
Pilgrims to tombs left on the desert sand : 
Records of prescient spirits whose clear eyes 
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Looked through time's cloudiest futurities : 
These the material records that avowed 
Where dwelt the demigods : lo, still they rise 
In ruin : where their human dust ? what shroud 
Holds them dispersed abroad, in wind, flower, wave, 
or cloud ? 

Lxxvm. 
They are a part of Nature's loveliness, 
The beauty and the life that wakes our own, 
Then while in blessing her, ourselves we bless ; 
But whither hath the informing spirit flown ? 
Where hath it wandered, to what star unknown, 
That Soul that could not perish in the sod : 
The thought that made futurity its throne ? 
The will, life's fiery ordeal that trod : 
The mind through nature's veils that felt the present 
God? 

LXXIX. 

Is this wreck all that now remains of thee, 
Thou magisterial forum ? this the place, 
Ambition's climbing altar ? can it be 
This tree-scathed solitude is all the trace 
Where temples crowded into narrowing space ? 
Looking, while to yon azure heaven they soared, 
As if eternity dwelt in their base ; 
Where heroes, demagogues their passions poured, 
And the plebeian power ruled, flattered, or implored. 
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LXXX. 

Here the Fast sits a substance, not a shade, 
The palpable wrecks around her throne and bier : 
We feel her life the conscious air pervade, 
A sense of her prophetic breathing near : 
While audibly is felt upon the ear 
The throbbing heart of Mutability ! 
The Present as a shadow doth appear : 
The Future, child of both, doth prophesy 
Changes, that storm-like felt, mid folded thunders lie. 



LXXXI. 

A solitude within the Forum's heart, 
Where meditation may repose ; alas, 
What here may her profoundest thought impart ? 
That thou, weak moralist ! to dust must pass 
With dust beneath ; but this chaotic mass 
Who shall divide, or portion, or restore ? 
What light reveal the world beneath that was ? 
What eye embody forth the forms they wore 
Those giant-fabrics reared as if for evermore ? 



lxxxh. 
Yon arch, is't Jove's or Fortune's ? on that sod 
Was the beaked war-denouncing rostrum piled, 
Where Tully stood like a descended god ? 
Where sacrificed the Roman his loved child, 
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That virgin flower whose soul was undefiled ? 
Where rose spare Brutus when his friend he slew, 
While Freedom on that immolation smiled ? 
Behold the arch of Titus : we renew 
No more vague wanderings, here reposing on the true. 



LXXXI1I. 

Material record of the man who left 
The one immortal, he who lost a day ; 
Though rent that arch, the shaft and column cleft, 
Well read'st thou there the moral of decay, 
How empires as religions pass away ; 
Idols renewed, till waxing old, they fail, 
And falling manifest their feet of clay : 
Think you the Hebrew who there graved his tale 
Of slavery, deemed his creed should over earth 
prevail ? 



LXXXIV. 

That the mocked symbols of a faith accursed 
Should crown yon altar-places desolate, 
The fondest, latest by religion nursed : 
When Truth should point her path to heaven, and fate 
Become a word to raise the smile sedate ; 
When the gods multiform should bow to One ? 
Lo, there the victors on the vanquished wait ! 
The secrets of their creed revealed in stone, 
For heathen scorn and gibe while lightly passing on. 
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LXXXV. 

The spurned, the trampled to the dust have risen ; 
The slaves are conquerors, the cross of wood 
Is reared o'er marble : what can truth imprison ? 
On those gray columns once where heroes stood, 
Stand martyrs, men who poured forth their hearts' 

blood 
For that first cause of all, their faith divine ; 
So time rolls on : states trace their paths renewed, 
Owning forewritten mandates of decline, 
Light mutability ! our name, our life is thine. 

LXXXVI. 

Peace to such thoughts, nor vain, nor fruitless all 
Of wisdom's gathering, for they teach us more 
To enjoy life's flowers, while yet the coronal 
And blessing ours : I turn to thee, bright shore 
Of distant Light ! and while my heart flows o'er 
With feeling quiet shed from thy rich urn, 

i; My spirit on thy shrine itself would pour 
In softness and affectionate hope, and yearn 

To tell its joy to thee, as if thou couldst return, 



LXXXVII. 

Thou rolling Moon ! my thought to me again 
"Wert not thou lighted by thy sun to be 
A lamp as a confessional for men ? 
From the creation they have turned to thee, 
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Wakeful, or rising from sleep silently, 
To breathe their secrets to the One, and own 
The faith whose resting-place is certainty, 
Then while love gazing, felt in thee the throne 
And stepping-stone of prayer, the altar of the Un- 
known. 

Lxxxvm. 
Yet hast thou too thy ruins, a world dead 
Even as these wrecks chaotic round me piled : 
Beneath those light-veils o'er thy forehead spread, 
We gaze on desolation waste and wild ; 
Held'st thou a race that breathed not life defiled ? 
Have wave-whelmed generations on thee trod ? 
Or art thou stamped creation's youngest child, 
Where yet in holiest innocence unawed, 
Spiritual things shall walk through Eden paths to 
God? 

LXXXIX. 

Thou hast no state, or fall'n or raised, bright Orb ! 
That harmonises not with human feeling, 
We whom in turns the soul or sense absorb : 
Lo, how o'er yon arena thou art stealing 
With hallowing light, or the rapt mind appealing 
To thee, invests with an informing tone : 
As if thy ministering beams were healing, 
By filling with pale beauty of thine own, 
Rents that in day's broad eye too nakedly are shown. 

END OF PART II. 
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PART HI. 



i. 

Arena of the unrewarded brave ! 
Whose blood flowed unavenged upon thy sand ; 
Hold of the despot, refuge of the slave, 
Den where the assassin made his latest stand : 
Altar where hermits their devotion fanned, 
Red scaffold where the unshaken martyr died ; 
Where sped the joust, where danced the motley band ; 
Stage ever changing ! still the pilgrim's guide 
From earth's remotest shores, who here have smiled 
or sighed, 



n. 
Pouring the thought or passion of the hour, 
Great Colosseum ! at thy mighty shrine : 
Earth's bosom cumbered with the wrecks of power, 
Shows nought beneath the sky to match with thine : 
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Earthquakes have heaved, storms rent, time worn 

each line 
Of thy majestic fabric, but the eye 
O'erteeming, nothing grander can combine 
Than thy sublime but shattered symmetry, 
Thou wonder, pride, and awe of all that pass thee by. 

ni. 
Hark ! the night's slumberous air is musical 
With the low carolling of birds that seem 
To hold here an enduring festival : 
How do their notes and nature's flowers redeem 
The place from stained pollution ! if the stream 
And reek of blood gushed forth from man and beast, 
If Cain^like brethren gloated o'er the steam 
Of immolation as a welcome feast, 
Ages have cleansed the guilt, the unnatural strife hath 
ceased. 

IV. 

Gentle their sentence ! if they blindly thought, 
The offspring deed betrayed its heathen source, 
They practised but the lesson they were taught ; 
Their creed was wrong, and lust, and lawless force : 
Their gods were tyrants, fierce, with less remorse 
Than man when most imbruted : such were given 
By superstition as her last resource, 
To rivet chains by time and freedom riven ; 
Pandering to grosser sense, embodying vice in heaven. 



s 
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V. 

What thought, what hope had they beyond the hour? 
Wealth sapped their feebler virtue to its roots, 
While their hearts' rankest weeds were fed by power, 
Crushing in their young blossoms holier shoots 
That ask for culture ere they yield their fruits, 
Crowning the man as with a coronal : 
Pause, ere thy censure thy faint heart confutes ; 
Thy own felt weakness o'er their dust recal, 
To err is human still, the common lot of all. 



VI. 

The white flowers blossom chapletting a ground 
Whose dust was human, they bloom not the less ; 
Where be the myriads once those seats that crowned? 
They gazed on thee, broad Moon ! but did not bless 
Thine urn, from which they drank no gentleness : 
The fight, the hunt, the galley's crashing prow, 
Such were their morning hopes of happiness, 
For which they waited with as feverish brow 
As for some worthless aim our hearts are beating now. 



vn. 

Yet rest forgiveness on their memory ! 

Life's infancy was theirs, its solemn end 

Unknown, they felt not their humanity, 

They knew not their vast souls. Lo ! how ascend 
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Tier above tier those benches that extend 
In shattered circles, where the Roman sate, 
While on his nod, or voice, or finger's bend, 
The gladiator read remorseless fate ; 
Even so might life or death on one slight motion wait ! 



vni. 
Along its shattered edges on a sky 
Of azure, sharply, delicately traced, 
The light bird flits o'er flowers that wave from high, 
Where human foot shall never more be based : 
Grass mantles the arena mid defaced 
And broken columns freshly, wildly spread ; 
And through the hollow windows once so graced 
With glittering eyes, faint stars their twinklings shed 
Lighting as if with life those sockets of the dead ! 



IX. 

So stretches that Titanic skeleton : 
Its shattered and enormous circle rent, 
And yawning open, arch and covering gone ; 
As the huge crater's sides hang imminent 
Round the volcano whose last flames are spent, 
Whose sounds shall never more to heaven aspire, 
So frowns that stern and desolate Monument ; 
A stage in ruin, an exhausted pyre, 
The actors past to dust, for ever quenched the fire ! 
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X. 

Hark ! the deep hush of men, the stifled hum, 
As when for moments armies hold their breath 
Suspended ere the signal word become 
Fate's utterance, the award of life or death : 
In the thronged seats around, above, beneath, 
A sea of heads, a coil of human life 
Circles as with a vast and varied wreath, 
Each stone, and living column, each door rife 
With struggle, stand, or rush, the moment's jostling 
strife. 

XI. 

Lo, round the lower circle, glittering there 
Patrician birth in serried ranks allied ; 
The Imperator fills his golden chair, 
The man by adulation deified ; 
Above sits Roman beauty in her pride ! 
Crowning the topmost tier plebeians crowd, 
Gazing as from the mountain's giant side 
Into the vale : spread o'er them like a cloud, 
Glows through its purple folds the outspread Velaria's 
shroud. 

XII. 

The roar is hushed, a deathlike stillness reigns, 
A sight unused arrests the popular mind : 
Satiate with blood their thirst awhile refrains ; 
On breathless thousands ye might hear the wind 
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Wave to and fro the sail o'er them declined ; 
Lo ! sinks the vanquished : in that form is shown 
The heroic mould the sculptor had combined : 
The slave's brass collar round his neck is thrown, 
In those shagged locks and beard the race barbarian 
known. 

xm. 
Fainting he reels, blood gushingly hath broke 
From the death-wound, slow oozing down his side : 
He sinks as in his country's woods the oak 
That cleft and thunder-rent the storm defied : 
In that large brow ye trace the freeman's pride, 
Flashed from those eyes the heart that could not 

yield: 
Hero by nature stamped, by fate denied ; 
The haughtiest scorn on that curled lip revealed 
His loathing of their shouts wild hate no more con- 
cealed ; 

xrv. 
For he is feeling the approach of death, 
The chill, the fainting sickness, but his mind 
Is busy while thick heaves his choking breath : 
Alas ! no eye shall bend o'er him reclined, 
No pious hand shall dig his grave, nor wind 
His wreath, and consecrate with tears each flower ; 
Hurled to the dogs, his body who shall find ? 
The pageant, sport, and ruffian of the hour, 
Dragged from his lovely clime, enslaved to brutal 
power. 
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XV. 

Space whirls around ! it is not the crowd's roar 
He hears, the blood from his laxed arteries 
Sounds ehhing like the spent waves on the shore : 
In the red sands beneath him he sees rise 
Trees, grassy fields, loved forms, and speaking eyes, 
And kinsman's beckoning hands, he lifts his head, 
A flashing light ! home's far realities 
Buried in thunder-clouds sink darkened, fled, 
His quivering limbs convulse, life passes, he is dead. 



XVI. 

And there the Moon sleeps flooding that whi te ground, 
Paling with ghastly sheen each column's height, 
While the gigantic circle yawns around, 
Black, silent, savage: round which twinkling bright, 
Shine the keen stars, and like an anchorite 
In his cowl shrouded, heaven frowns blackly o'er ; 
Yet who would see that pile in beauty's light, 
Be it not silvered by gray moonlight o'er, 
But when departing day adds there one glory more : 



xvn. 
For with that ruin and the dying day 
Are blended sympathies that man may feel, 
The red light magnifies its grand decay ; 
Hallowing the wounds which it would not conceal : 
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Tints that are harmonies then round it steal, 
Hues which are nature's feelings for the past, 
Doth she not ever such with time reveal ? 
And o'er the wreck her nameless magic cast, 
Religion of the place that shall gray faiths outlast. 



xvra. 
And. the rich paradise of flowers unfaded 
That from the mossy grasses blushing glow, 
With the last hues and dews of evening braided : 
The rathe weeds and the ivy wreaths that grow 
Fantastically round each arch's brow, 
Filling each wreck with motion : the birds' song 
Making a festival above, below, 
Yea, when red twilight fades those walls along, 
Payest thou not homage there, thou dost that ruin 
wrong. 

XIX. 

We stand before the dwelling of a man 
Who proved, ere meteor-like his spirit fled, 
Through Rome's live heart the blood of freedom ran ; 
That, with the dust of ages o'er her spread, 
Prostrate and chained, the Helot was not dead ; 
A resurrection of futurity 
Awaiting yet : to raise her buried head, 
Cola Rienzi! was reserved for thee : 
To breathe into her veins the life of liberty. 
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XX. 

Here like a fallen Angel 'mid the wreck ' 
Of a crushed world thou stood'st, evoking forth 
^Passionate words that waited at thy beck 
To raise the fiends hate, vengeance, into birth, 
And the old memories of heroic worth : 
The skeleton fragments of Rome's giant power 
Recalled the minds that once o'erruled the earth ; 
The freemen heard, the spirit that made cower 
Tyrants, awoke again the Nemesis of the hour. 



XXI. 

Patriot, sage, poet, orator, each part 
Was subtly played, all save the unattained, 
The greatest, the unfelt, the hero heart : 
Dazzled wert thou thy giddy eminence gained, 
While flattery whispered that the Tribune reigned. 
Foes mocked thee : patriots saw their liberty 
By crime, and vanity, and folly stained ; 
Failure, flight, cowardice, apostacy, 
Proved what thou wert too late, vain martyr of the 
free ! 

XXII. 

But in thy fall a memory sublime 
Was left, the moral what to aspire or shun, 
To patriots through all ages and all time : 
Freedom by valour must be held as won, 
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No sheltered flower to blossom in the sun, 
But the tossed vessel warring with the blast : 
Though the white-edged waves whelming o'er her 

run, 
Though lightning rend the deck and lower the mast, 
The helmsman's eye doth watch the pole-star to the 

last. 

xxm. 
Glorious and living incarnation ! Light 
Embodied in the human form, the god 
Confronted visibly, from his calm height 
Descended, clouds revealing where he trod : 
We stand and gaze upon the presence awed : 
His parted lips a smile of triumph wear ; 
A glory from his brow is flashed abroad : 
It is the light's last halo lingering there, 
Then when he shook the day from his ambrosial hair! 



xxrv. 
Python, the earth-born, gasps beneath him slain ; 
But he, the embodied beautiful and good, 
Unruffled stands, as nether strife were vain 
Matched with divinity : his foe subdued 
He gazes on no more, his haughtier mood 
Hath passed away, and his all-radiant eyes 
Are looking through eternity : the brood 
Of evil crushed, his spirit heavenward flies, 
For his reward must come from the attesting skies. 



\ 
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XXV. 

Such Nature never stamped, nor form, nor face : 
Hero nor god of old heroic time, 
Beauty, and might, and majesty, and grace 
Are gathering centered in his front sublime : 
Lord of the Muse and the immortal rhyme, 
Thought on that forehead sits as on a throne, 
And prescience breathing of his heavenly clime : 
A light within those full-orbed eyes is shown, 
The vision of a god, the past and future known. 



XXVI. 

The living test of human agony ! 
What man relying on himself may bear, 
The writhing group of the Laocoon see ; 
Passion, will, hope, power, all are striving there : 
Pangs by fear unconceived his vitals tear, 
But in its tortured citadel the mind 
Sublimely sits contending with despair ; 
The crushing snakes his limbs enfettered bind, 
Like coiling bonds of fate indissolubly twined. 



xxvn. 
His head leans back in languor, his large brow 
Is ploughed by pain in furrows, his strained eyes 
Sightless, rolled back in their white orbs, avow 
Life's incommunicable agonies, 
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The human will unconquered, that doth rise, 
The foe confronted vainly in a strife, 
Whose victory foredoomed is destiny's ; 
His arms thrown upward show each sinew rife 
With swoln convulsion strained, the grasp of death 
on life. 

xxvm. 
Scarce hath the poet of the marble hidden 
Truth in this symbol of immortal skill ; 
The inspiring moral swells the heart unbidden ; 
The image of indomitable will 
Contending with a fate immutable : 
Of virtue rising over agony, 
Yea even humanity, so it fulfil 
Life's loftier aim, resigned to live or die 
With a mind unsubdued and an unshaken eye. 



XXIX. 

Fling back the Orient-gates ! behold awaking 
Aurora beautiful from tranced sleep, 
While with crystalline fingers she is shaking 
Morn from her dewy hair ; the young Hours keep 
Watch o'er her car, and round its pathway sweep 
Roses, far scattering onward as they flee, 
Light-rays flashed forth like foam from the blue deep; 
Downward they wheel in dance and revelry, 
Waking on earth's gray hills the choirs of melody. 
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XXX. 

Her eyes are flashing glories, round her head 

Iris her diadem ethereal flings, 

Her bow o'er which the Sun's rich rays are shed, 

Who with all-radiant eyes the treasure brings 

For his immortal daughter ; forth she springs, 

Her car is loosed, her banner is unfurled, 

Life wakes from death-like sleep, time plumes his 

wings: 
Night's shadows backward to their caves are hurled, 
For, lo, great Day is born and walks above the world! 

XXXI. 

Behold the Man of God, reclined apart 
In solitary state : the human sun 
That lighted chainless Israel to depart : 
Guiding their pilgrim feet with toil foredone, 
Through cloven waves and pathless deserts won 
Watched o'er by pillared fires : the seer alone 
On Sinai's mount who looked upon the One : 
Lo, the great Hebrew prophet on his throne 
Seated, as if with watching into marble grown. 



xxxn. 
He holds the Law, that law stamped scorching given 
In earthquake, thunder, and in flame : his brow 
Is radiant with glory caught from heaven : 
As when confronting Godhead, he dared bow 
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To human fears, nor boundless faith avow : 
Wrathful from his high seat his eye surveys 
The hosts to Mammon prostrate, then as now : 
In vice embruted even while lightning rays 
Streamed from the fiery Mount on their besotted gaze. 



xxxm. 
Dread Statue of austerest majesty ! 
Form of the heroic time, thou dost reveal 
Gleams of our nature's passed sublimity : 
Who can behold thy prophet-brow nor feel 
The awe, the reverential fear, and weal 
Of gray religion, faith august as thine ? 
Truth on thy ^massive forehead stamps her seal i 
A light doth from those orbed eyeballs shine, 
The glory thou didst veil reflecting the divine. 



xxxrv. 

The mind beholding thee becomes antique, 
Impregnated with thy unconscious power, 
Till lesser forms diminished seem and weak : 
The soul assumes thy strength as its own dower, 
And upward looks to thee as to a tower, 
Stern Image of sublimed humanity ! 
What are the vain regrets of our brief hour ? 
Dare we repine ? even thou wert doomed to die 
Then when God's promised land first opened on 
thine eye. 
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Synod of gods and heroes ! symbols ye 
Of strength, of beauty, and sedate repose, 
Such as befits your immortality ; 
Of that majestic mood no tax that owes 
To lowering passion, that its throne hath chose 
Above desire, hope, envy, hate, or fear ; 
Our aim by life e'er baffled to compose 
Our spirits shaken by endurance here, 
By earthlier storms that still perturb our nether 
sphere. 



xxxvi. 
For in the placid and august expression 
Humanity hath graven on your brows, 
The heart grows softened, till it breathes expression 
In silence, or in eloquence that shows 
Its feeling for the beauty it avows ; 
The air respiring round ye doth impress 
Tranquillity that from your presence grows : 
A quiet whose repose is happiness 
Caught from the life around, so stilled, so passionless. 



xxxvn. 
We turn aside to meditate, to dwell 
Upon the beautiful, ourselves a part, 
Our conscious bosom its receptacle : 
To feel the calm sublimities of Art, 
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The moral elevation of the heart ; 
And where find we a home for thoughtful rest, 
Save in the quietude thou dost impart, 
Maternal Nature ? who e'er turned oppressed 
To thee, nor comfort found on thy absorbing breast? 



xxxvm.l 
And could we choose a spot, this vale Elysian 
Would bound ambition's wishes, but there dwells 
Within its sanctuary a deathless vision : 
A faith to which the bosom fondly swells, 
Believing in it more than oracles : 
Enter yon earthen grot with violets crowned ! 
Haunt where tradition weaves its brightest spells : 
A spirit dwelt within that hallowed mound 
To whom sage Numa knelt in reverence profound ; 



XXXIX. 

Gathering from her sweet lips the wisdom poured 
Pure as the fount of yon attesting stream, 
At whose turf altar grateful Rome adored : 
Who would disturb or wake from such a dream 
On whose clear vision mirroring truth doth beam ? 
There met the lovers when no footstep rude 
Profaned their haunts : spirit that reign'st supreme 
Here even now, still to be won if wooed, 
Sacred Egeria, hear ! thy name is solitude. 
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XL. 

Egerian solitude ! the spell still lingers 
That chains us to this spot, — 'tis beauty ; here 
All delicately twined are her fine fingers 
With the wild flowers whose spring-time is the year: 
Rome in the deep blue distance doth appear ; 
The murmurs of her life to us are borne 
Faintly as once on Numa's musing ear, 
Creating the same human thoughts that mourn 
The shows of naked life its tinsel trappings shorn. 



XLL 

The Tusculum of Cicero ! the name 
To him endeared, and unto us entwined 
With his light plaints, and vanity, and fame ; 
Here where to peaceful solitude resigned, 
He bodied forth those thoughts to time consigned, 
On life, and on futurity, and planned 
That passionate eloquence of mastering mind, 
The conscious Catiline dared not withstand, 
Awe-struck, and felled as if from Jove's resistless hand ! 



XLII. 

What were thy thoughts contemplating thy home, 

The eternal city rearing her far brow ? 

That thy inspiring eloquence saved Rome 

From fire and sword, yea, from the razing plough 
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Cleaving the earth that hides her ruins now : 
How much of Hfe was crowded in thy span 1 
All that ambition's heart can grasp below : 
Wisdom's last truth taught here, thyself to scan, 
To prove in thy regrets thou wert but erring man. 

XLIQE. 

Thou gav'stRome freedom, thy great task was done; 
The shouts that would have hailed with thesame tone 
Tyrant or freeman, broke not moments won 
From solitude, the joy to be alone : 
What wealth could for their sacrifice atone ? — 
The peace, the rapturous thrill of thy full breast, 
The mind reposing, kinglike, on its throne ; 
Conscious of innate worth by thee confessed, 
Virtue's pure crown attained, that makes fame's wreath 
a jest. 

XLIV. 

Leave not too hastily the height above, 
Gentler humanities have sanctified 
The place with memory and affectionate love : 
There where yon olive-bosomed hills divide, 
Fronting the sun on each declining side, 
Where the wild cornels and the hawthorn bloom, 
With his own verse immortally allied, 
Couldst thou, gray earth ! the record disinhume, 
Stood the low decent cot where Horace built his tomb.* 



sepulchri 



Immemor, struis <iomos." 
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XLV. 

Poet of human nature ! to all ages 
Thou speakest, to all hearts, through every clime 
Thy voice is heard, thy lay excites, assuages, 
Gentle, sad, wayward, playful, or sublime ; 
Well didst thou match thy fame against all time ; 
The prescient spirit thine that stamped the life 
Of our humanities within thy rhyme : 
Our fleeting joys and loves, the jealous strife 
Echoed of hopes and fears with which thy hours were 
rife. 

XLVI. 

Who felt man's nothingness and vanity 
Profoundly as thyself? thou all hadst tried, 
The passionate impulse and satiety : 
Who hath so gently probed our weaker pride ? 
Or forged us moral armour to abide 
The strokes of fortune ? who like thee hath shown 
The wisdom to enjoy life's eventide, 
The blessing of existence while our own, 
Ere yet the shadow time from us like thee be flown ? 



xxvn. 
How much of time is lost in petty strife 
With trifles ; here unmoved by hope or fear 
I commune with myself: true, genuine life ! 
Grateful and honourable rest more dear 
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Than noblest offices ; — thou nurse severe 
Of solemn thought, thou dost all thought sustain. 
How hast thou, Solitude ! inspired me here, 
Not idly of life's blessing to complain, 
But stamp upon the age my impress not in vain.* 

XLVm. 
And where breathes Nature deeper oracles 
Than in thy depths, romantic Tivoli ! 
Here, where the spirit of past ages dwells, 
Lulled by the waters' voice of prophecy, 
Endiademed with craggy majesty, 
And plumed with woods that shed a horror round ? 
From the deep olive grove lift up thine eye ; 
Lo, on yon airy cliff's extremest bound 
The Sibyl's temple reared against the blue profound ; 

XLIX. 

Where the wrecked image of the beautiful, 
Conscious of faded hues and felt decline, 
Looks down an eloquence that doth o'er-rule 
The heart far more than language, though divine 
Were he who spake ; full swells the flowing line 
Of light and delicate proportion there ; 
Time's gray tints mellowing that ruined shrine, 
Impart a speaking sadness to its air, 
A venerable grace that doth his wrongs repair. 

• Pliny. 
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L. 

Or wouldst thou choose a spot where sterner Nature 
Awes not as here, but woos thee in her guise 
Of syren beauty, where each softened feature 
Breathes tenderness, and where her eloquent sighs 
Fill the live air with vocal melodies, 
And the rapt bosom with that love profound 
That binds the universe in holy ties, 
Turn where revealed beside yon mural mound, 
The wreck of Hadrian's villa glorifies the ground. 

LI. 

Retreat of his ambition satiate, — 
The stage or left in hate or scorn, the cry 
Of the crowd loathed, whose shouts alike await 
Victor or vanquished ; when the goal on high 
Toward which through life had strained the aspir- 
ing eye 
Is won, — for what? to feel the strength o'erstrained, 
Youth buried in the grave of apathy : 
The lightness of the bauble prize attained, 
Such the reward that waits power's toilsome eminence 
gained. 

LH. 

But in that nook, howe'er in thought secure, 

The secret bias of the heart is known, 

The pride or vanities that still endure : 

Or the mind's first simplicity is shown 
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Ere called to rankly ripen on a throne 
Passion and crime that else had died untaught : 
So rises then the cell or hall of stone, 
True emblem of the inner mind each brought 
To mate with solitude, to court, or flee from thought. 



Lm. 
And Hadrian's vanity that spot endeared — 
A city in a villa's wall confined; 
All objects from all foreign climes upreared, 
In one vast labyrinth confusedly joined, 
The theatre, arena, bath, combined ; 
Through yon bright vale, the mimic Peneus ran, 
Taught through Thessalian Tempers woods to wind: 
Here was meek Nature masqued, and mocked by 
man, 
Art toiled, invention racked, tocrowdlife'snarrowspan. 



LIV. 

Lo, where emerging from the depths of shade 
Of wildly tangling woods that round her rise, 
The draperies of Nature unarrayed 
In rude magnificence, Albano lies ! 
Her lake of beauty opening to the skies : 
Bosomed in crags, which darkening mid-air, 
Reveal nought but the azure of her eyes, 
OVershadowed by the acacia's golden hair : 
A blessing to the eye that lovingly dwells there. 
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LV. 

The mirror of Diana ! where from high 
Reflected, her ethereal face she viewed, 
Whose beauty waked, as now, the poet's sigh : 
Lo, the rich shadows of her sacred wood, 
Where save her starry Nymphs none dared intrude ! 
There, while they sped the chase, she, goddess coy, 
Enthronized in her peerless solitude, 
Watched in his sleep the unconscious shepherd-boy, 
And owned the virgin's love, the deep entrancing joy. 



LVI. 

Pure, beautiful beliefs ! the heart refining 
From sensual and dark idolatries, 
To every form of Nature life assigning, 
Allying her with our humanities : 
When woodland depths were godheads' sanctuaries, 
Where the shy Dryad haunts of man could shun ; 
When the swift shadow shaped on fancy's eyes 
The Oread, when, sequestered from the sun, 
The Naiad in her lake spread round her waters dun ! 



Lvn. 
Then was each fount the altar of a god : 
Each gushing streamlet holier, where man traced 
Himself reflected as in youth he trod, 
The image of the Maker ineffaced : 
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When the Wood's shadows his full heart embraced 
With joy and gratitude : his feast was spread 
On the green turf with due libations graced : 
Reverence to powers avowed that influence shed, 
Joy to the living pledged, remembrance to the dead ! 



Lvm. 
They live no more those spirits of the mind ; 
What loftier knowledge hath Prometheus won ? 
Is not the Ineffable with nature joined, 
Imaging all, the multiform in One ? 
What were our earth, faith's cherished visions gone ? 
Blest by no eye, nor hued by the full heart 
That feels the life of all it dwells upon ; 
What were our world should love and hope depart ? 
A lazar-house of woe where death but whets his dart. 



LIX. 

But the large gods have vanished out of heaven ! 
Stars fallen from their places, myths of old : 
Shadows whose giant fanes o'erthrown or riven, 
Attest the majesty of faiths they told ; 
The cloud-compelling Zeus whose arm controlled 
The Titan host, hath melted on his throne : 
Heavy those eyes in sleep that lightnings rolled ! 
A mightier Power hath hurled the thunder-stone ; 
The Olympian hill is scaled, the gray tradition flown. 
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LX. 

And he, great Light's divinest harbinger, 
With rays far-darting his bright temples bound, 
Sun-haired Apollo sinks from his red car : 
The soul awaked and in that circle found 
The shadow of the One ; Poseidon, crowned 
With his great trident, storms no longer wrought ; 
Blue-eyed Athena's name became a sound ; - 
Wan Venus fled her shrines, no longer sought 
The passion of the heart, the idolatry forgot. 

LXL 

Buried in woods, gray Pan with upraised head, 
Fixed on broad heaven his unmoved sightless eyes, 
The quickening soul of Nature in him dead : 
His oaten pipe amid the sedges lies, 
Answering no more life's ancient melodies ! 
The Nymphs are fled ; transformed yet visible, 
Through the blue stream the white-armed Naiad 

plies; 
The inconstant Oread flits along the hill ; 
The sun-lit boughs shape forth the Dryads' shadow 

still. 

lxh. 
Hark from dark Nemi's plantain-woods, where 

twining 
The tendrilled vine the branches clasps along, 
Where glows through olives the bright cactus shining, 
Echo the sounds of laughter and of song ! 
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Lo, trooping forth, wild flowers their hair among, 
Albano's dark-browed daughters ! from their eyes 
Joy flashing lightning, a Bacchante throng : 
Forms such as danced beneath Idalian skies, 
Or trod the flowery fields of golden Arcadies. 

Lxm. 
It is Gensano's flower-fete ! the streets shine 
Strewn o'er with Irises of living blue, 
G-alaxied thick with star-eyed jessamine, 
And the rose shedding its rich lustre through : 
We tread on living tapestry whose hue 
Mocks the faint rainbow, an Hesperian shore 
Its glory darkening on the aching view : 
Yet hath Art wrought on that Mosaic floor 
Religion's pictured forms that call ye to adore ; 



LX1V. 

There glows Madonna with her Son, o'erhung 
Their brows with lilies : hark ! song fills the air, 
Winged infants lead the choir with censers swung : 
Shedding flower-odours from their raven hair, 
With white veils floating from their shoulders bare, 
Frascati's daughters elevate above 
The sacred Host : religion watches there, 
Her spirit still with olden fable wove, 
Wedding great Nature thus, bride-like, with human 
love. 
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LXV. 

Farewell ! where better could the word be spoken 
Than from these wrecks of Jove's deserted shrine ? 
I gaze from Alba's mount mid columns broken, 
Oyer a living landscape made divine 
By old heroic valour, and the line 
Of Maro filled with prophecy of old : 
Lo, where afar his Tibur's waters shine ! 
There where his bands the Trojan hero rolled, 
Ere fixed his household gods, which still thou mayst 
behold, 

LXVL 

Even as the bard, in vision : in the dream 
Of that creation in which all or less 
Or more exist, that light which sheds its gleam 
O'er poets' breasts all else companionless : 
Farewell, thou Rome ! where better could we bless 
Thy name, than where thy Alban-Mother gray 
Watches thy tomb in yon waste wilderness ? 
Matron and son alike have passed away, 
But left their fame entwined with his all-deathless lay. 



Lxvn. 
It is the morn, the ever blessed morn ! 
Life's fountain-source of light is flowing forth 
Gushingly from her urn as then first born, 
Waking vitality through dreaming earth. 



/ 
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Lo, silent Naples slumbers ! child of mirth, 
She sees nor hears the beauty o'er her shed, — 
She sleeps as sleeps an infant at its birth ; 
The elements, her handmaids, softly tread, 
Attending breathlessly beside her wave-lulled bed. 



Lxvm. 
And like a blue-eyed Spirit, the sky above 
Bends from its arching throne the earth to greet : 
The air sighs over her its breath of love : 
The deep-voiced sea makes melody at her feet, 
The hills the echo of her life repeat ; 
Hues o'er her brow are tints by Iris given, 
Drawn from yon sun that steals on her retreat, 
While gentler still his orbed wheel is driven, 
Watching her rest beneath the* holy vault of heaven. 



Lxrx. 
And there the cup of Circe thou dost fill, 
Offering the pilgrim who to thee returns, 
Sated with musing, from the seven-crowned hill, 
Where thy stern Roman sister's spirit yearns 
For those whose ashes fill no more her urns. 
Away with grief! thine eyes on him have shone : 
Who in joy's welcome for a shadow mourns ? 
Seize while thou.mayst the hours still rolling on ; 
Thy life is gliding thus, — a moment more 'tis gone. 
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LXX. 

Thou paradise of exiles ! oh, thou land 
Whose azure air oblivion breathes on those 
Who would forget the past I thy hills expand 
Around, and girdling from the world enclose. 
The very odour wafted from the rose 
Gives balm to wounded spirits and a healing 
Softness and peace, until the heart o'erfiows 
With its own joy, from the deep sky a feeling 
On the entranced sense like softest music stealing. 



LXXI. 

'Tis night, but not in Naples : in the sky 
The moon unheeded glows, along the streets 
Wild Carnival his thyrsus tosses high I 
Each heart with hope and joy expectant beats, 
Music the dance and love-song still repeats ; 
On the heaped tables flowers and fruits are spread : 
From the thronged balconies glad beauty greets 
The world beneath, where lanterns daylight shed : 
Life, streamlike, rolling there along its starlit bed. 



I,xxn. 
And there his leaps quaint Fantoccini tries, 
Chorused by laughter ; here the crowd surrounds 
The cowled monk, scoffing at life's vanities 
To heedless ears and hearts ; as louder sounds 
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His warning, lighter Punchinello bounds ; 
Zeal rears the crucifix, and fear hath knelt : 
That magic spell the showman's art confounds, 
Lowered his gay flag, a moment's awe is felt, 
Forgot ere on the heart its passing impulse dwelt. 



Lxxm. 
The scene is changed, and far is left; behind 
Remembered paradise ; the vine expires ; 
Nature in hueless languor is declined : 
Hushed are the glad notes of the birds whose choirs 
The spirit of ever-living joy inspires. 
Stern silence all, for we are nearing now 
The subterranean palace of the fires : 
Lo, where Vesuvius above doth show 
His cloven-cresting cones, with pale and wrathful brow 



LXX1V. 

Frowning upon us like the form of Death, 
As through the vapours drifted by the blast, 
His shadow falls on Hades' wastes beneath, 
Even as the Deity o'er chaos passed : 
Mountainous wrecks all wildly round are cast, 
And the hot streams of lava from yon throne 
In fiery waves surge scathing to the last : 
Nor flower, nor plant, nor grass-blade e'er hath grown 
O'er the life buried there, scorched, blasted, and un- 
known. 
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LXXV. 

O thou Vesuvius ! that risest there 
Image of drear eternity, alone 
Seated in thy own silent fields of air ; 
Titan ! whose chainless struggles have been shown, 
The annihilating powers are still thine own, 
Parent of lightnings, and the tempest's shroud, 
Crowning, or round thy giant shoulders thrown 
In majesty of shadow, ere the cloud 
Break on the nether world in fulmined wrath avowed. 



LXXVI. 

Grave of dead cities thou ! thy heart is fire, 
Thy pulse is earthquake, from thy breast are rolled 
The flames in which shall penal earth expire ; 
Thy robes are of the lava's burning fold, 
Thine armed hand the thunderbolt doth hold, 
Thy voice is as the trump that calls to doom ; 
Creator and destroyer ! who hath told 
What world of life lies buried in thy womb, 
What mightiest wrecks are sunk in thy absorbing tomb? 



Lxxvn. 
Hark ! as we onward pass, the sullen ground 
Reverberates beneath the hollow tread, 
Where Herculaneum sleeps in trance profound ; 
A city rises o'er her ashes' bed, 
VOL. i. h 
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All life, all joy, the living on the dead ! 
The tear unbidden dims the eye and swells 
The heart with its quick throbbings fuller sped : 
Deeper than thought a feeling in us tells 
Our kindred with the world beneath our feet that 
dwells. 

Lxxvni. 
Spirit of desolation ! here thou art 
A Presence palpably bodied on the eye : 
Thy sternness to the mind thou dost impart, 
Awed while inspired by thy sublimity, 
Thou that stand'st here aloof, and draw'st a high 
And thrilling grandeur from the sense impressed 
Thou giv'st, that thou dost make a mockery 
Of death and ruin : Destiny confessed 
Art thou, thy throne yon mountain's thunder-splitten 
breast ! 



END OF FART m. 
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PART IV. 



i. 
Yet again buried 'mid the beautiful 
Of myrtle bowers, round which vines clustering 

throng 
O'er latticed roofs that cast down shadows cool, 
As the air sighs their tendrilled leaves along, 
Forget the desolate, the skull among 
Arcadian flowers, the shade of death that sate 
At the life-feast and chilled the festal song : 
Oh ! yet the form of beauty contemplate, 
That woos glad Eros here his love to satiate. 



ii. 
Know'st thou yon Stream, its veiny current 

threading 
Between the willow banks it loves, that makes 
Its low voice heard by thee as thou art treading 
That green bank thoughtfully ; the aspen shakes 
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Its boughs above, the deep sky gives and takes 
Its azure from it, and that river keeps 
Its name, while states have vanished as the flakes 
Of snow, sun-melted : Sarno to the deeps 
Rolls on, its waves no more the painted trireme sweeps. 



m. 
A rising mound shuts out the path, the wind 
Waves the wild fig-trees o'er its flower-crowned crest ; 
Enter, a world is opened from behind, 
The dead are disinterred from Nature's breast, 
The buried raised from their sepulchral rest ; 
Living Pompeii again behold ! 
The vision in material life confessed ; 
Time hath the archives of the past unrolled, 
Their household gods unveiled, and life domestic told. 



rv. 
The City of the Dead to light restored, 
And resurrection, day again began, 
The law of fate suspended to record 
The greatness and the nothingness of man : 
Decay arrested and oblivion's ban 
From wrecks that rise on life's cold shore alone : 
Here, moralist ! thou seest thy bounded span : 
Truth stands embodied, and with audible tone 
Points to the house, thy tomb, the dust that is thine own. 
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V. 

Lo, the Pompeian Forum ! haunt of rest, 
And recreation when the twilight sky 
Hued with its beauty the delighted west : 
When the sea's rising breath refreshingly 
Gladdened each heart, and soothed each wearied eye 
Oppressed and fevered with the heats of day : 
Moments when life was felt, when the light sigh 
Was pleasure, impulses that all obey, 
As nature o'er the heart asserts her healthful sway. 



VI. 

Thou who dost press the benches disarrayed, 
In yon void theatre, the stage the same, 
Save where the painted scene illusion made, 
Whom the same hopes, wants, joys, loves, wishes claim 
As thy own fellow -men, thou wilt not blame 
Thy heart for weakness, if from thought austere 
Thy brow relaxing gentler feelings tame : 
If thou dost sigh, it may be, shed a tear 
For those who lived like thee, who thronged rejoicing 
here. 

VII. 

Here, where light Satire mirrored to the view, 
And lashed the modes and follies of the hour ; 
Or where sublimer throes of passion drew 
. Tears which confessed the Muse's tragic power ; 
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And they who gazed, the lover, and his flower 
Of beauty near him, in whose ear was sighed 
That love-tale prized beyond fame's brightest dower; 
Where are they fled in their patrician pride ? 
Their very dust with nature doth no more abide ! 



vm. 
Rent is that area which held life within, 
The columns fallen, vanished the gay scene 
Where toiled the inventive brain of art to win 
Shouts from applauding crowds: yon fields are green 
As ever in the distance, and serene 
Looks in the quiet of the azure sphere 
Where once Velarium's foldings spread between ; 
There yawning open like a desolate bier 
'Mid Nature's deathless vales man's reliques gray 
appear : 

IX. 

Looking a moral saw severely true 
On the light pastime of the vanished dead, 
The stage of human life exposed to view, 
Its gauds and toys and tinsel draperies fled ; 
There, skull-like, it is cast beneath : ye thread 
Those avenues which man no more shall build, 
The portals and the winding paths that led 
To chambers once with ardent impulse filled, 
Where the retiring mind planned, reasoned, thought, 
and willed. 
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X. 

The Street of Tombs ! the dwelling-places rent 
Of those who felt not fires that o'er them swept, 
Engnlphed within a living monument ; 
But in those hollow niches where they slept, 
Yea, in their urns the fiery vapour crept, 
The mountain's ashes and the human dust 
Together heaped : the dead no longer kept 
Their couches, forth by earth convulsive thrust 
From that last home where love the loved ones still 
entrust. 

XI. 

The house of Diomed, the pleasant place 
Of the refined patrician, where the hand 
Of luxury ruled, and Art traced forms of grace 
Which from time hidden could decay withstand; 
Playthings that shall again resolve to sand, 
Opened to skyey influence and air, 
All that his vanity or fondness planned ; 
The law of nature it again doth share, 
Decay, change, time, and death, too long evaded there. 



xn. 
Pause, while embodying the visions passed 
Of human life and passion acted here, 
Evoke the dead, their shroudings from them cast, 
Call up the shadows of the forms that were : 
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These ruined halls again in beauty rear, 
Until they gather on the steadfast view, 
Till the departed raised in life appear ; 
Lo, the flowers bloom around as once they grew, 
The columns rise, the founts their waters still renew. 



xm. 
A marble bench is near that fountain, graced 
With Roman forms that live upon the eye ; 
There Diomed reclines, his wife embraced 
And fair-haired daughter : but the lowering sky 
Hath passed into their faces : heavily 
Day sinks in thunder-clouds, the air oppressed 
Hangs o'er them like a sulphurous canopy : 
Foreboding evil, prescient in each breast 
Woke restlessness that grew from life's unnatural rest. 



XIV. 

The daughter leaned upon her father's breast, 
And their eyes met as each their thought controlled, 
Presaging evil felt though unconfessed ; 
Her eyes watched mournfully the murky fold 
Of heaviest clouds which thus long days had rolled 
Upon Vesuvius' hidden bosom nursed, 
And forehead ominous of fate untold : 
Fear strained her eyes to see those folds dispersed, 
Tempest whose wrath withheld might yet in thunder 
burst. 
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XV. 

The town was hushed, save where a faint shout came 
From the far-distant amphitheatre, 
Air glowed as from a sullen furnace flame s 
The trees drooped wan, no breath a leaf to stir ; 
Each house was noiseless as a sepulchre, 
And the all-sickly weight by nature shown 
Pressed heaviest on human hearts ; they were 
All silent, each foreboding dared not own 
Fears, the advancing shadows of an ill unknown. 

XVI. 

Behold the Mountain I words withheld while spoken, 

In vision centering the astounded mind : 

The mists that erewhile swathed his front are 

broken, 
Hurled upward as by some imprisoned wind 
Earth could no more within her caverns bind ; 
Lo, scroll-like forth in scattered wreathings driven 
From his cleft brow, grey clouds that disentwined 
From their black trunk shot forth like branches 

riven, 
Opening their pine-like shape in the profound of 

heaven ! 

xvn. 
Statues of fear, mute, motionless they stood : 
The mountain that had slept a thousand years 
Wakes from his slumber 1 lo, yon sable flood 
Of eddying cloud its giant shape uprears : 
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They gaze, yet fly not, who had linked with fears 
Vesuvius robed in ever green attire ? 
But lo, each moment wilder, fiercer nears 
The unfolding canopy, its skirts respire 
Lightnings around, away, yon lurid mass is fire ! 



xvm. 
The trunk shoots forth in spiral flame, the shrouds 
Of darkness hurled off as a robe, alone 
Blazing, encircled with a night of clouds, 
Destruction sits upon his visible throne ! 
Earth cleft asunder in her heart is shown, 
Tonguing quick flames, or loosening from their 

thrall 
Whirlwinds whose roar is lost in the deep tone 
Of ruin : the sea answers to the call, 
The thunder's rending blast doth diapason all. 

XIX. 

Hark ! from the city the astounding cry 
Of thousands, rising for a moment, drowned 
The war of elements, then wild and high 
Rose woman's screams, a shriller, fuller sound, 
Ere sunk for ever : who might hear, the ground 
Reeling beneath ? who see, when air was night 
Lit by the forked lightnings hurtling round 
Their arrowy deaths ? the flash that blinded sight, 
The scathing ashes showered from that red Mountain 
height ; 
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XX. 

Making the shape of darkness visible. 
As in live flame devouring the fierce air 
It blazed forth like the world's funereal pile : 
Within the walls, death, terror, and despair 
Strode, dreadful shapes half seen : beneath the glare 
Of lightning fled the crowds, or wildly clung 
To the deaf shrines assailing heaven with prayer, 
As o'er their hearths in gibbering madness hung, 
Or motionless lay crushed 'neath giant columns flung. 

XXI. 

Beside yon aroh, apart from the blind crowd 
Crushed, trampled, scathed along the fiery streets, 
Cowers yon pale priest, in his keen eyes avowed 
Triumph, and passion satiate, that greets 
Strangely with awe and terror ; fiercely beats 
His heart, the altar's treasure he doth bear, 
While through the sea-ward passage he retreats ; 
Hark ! his sharp cry of torture and despair : 
The light of yesterday paled on his ashes there. 



xxn. 
Or turn to the patrician's marble hall, 
Where yon gigantic slave doth sit alone : 
Vengeance and his red hand have burst his thrall ; 
Lifeless his slaughtered victims round are thrown : 
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Wild his fierce triumph, all is now his own 
Save freedom, how escape the ash-heaped door ? 
Through one thick wall his cleaving axe hath flown, 
The second yields, the roof gives way, 'tis o'er, 
Crushed down the murderer sinks upon the buried 
floor. 

xxm. 
On rolls the tide of myriads through the gate, 
But the red mountain blazing with stern view 
Yon Roman sentinel doth contemplate : 
Motionless as a statue there he grew, 
Composed his face though livid is its hue : 
Sternness with awe in his undaunted eye ! 
Vainly the fiery tempest round him flew : 
He had not like yon herd been taught to fly, 
Scorched, blasted in his place the warrior stood to die. 



XXIV. 

Descend yon subterranean gallery : 
A lamp pales o'er the gloom which as you look, 
Reveals forms palpably growing on the eye : 
So breathless, motionless in that dark nook, 
You might deem life had each mute shape forsook, 
Save that low groans suppressed burst fitfully 
From stifled hearts that death's convulsion shook : 
Ah ! happier had it been at once to die, 
Than draw from hope and breath protracted agony. 
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XXV. 

And their wild eyes upon each other turned 
Foreboding, told the fate that anxious love 
Would hide in vain; the lamp that flickering burned 
O'er haggard features gleaming, showed how strove 
Death and life busy there, its ray above 
Vibrated, waved, expired, and all was gloom, 
Darkness and silence save when wilder drove 
The ashes drifting o'er their living tomb, 
Or thunder's deadened voice that knelled, without, 
their doom. 

XXVI. 

Pass not yon mouldering amphitheatre*; 
Within that grass-grown circle Nero found 
His happiness, while, turned idolater 
To the base herd, his false ambition bound 
To their licentious shouts whose venal sound 
Was fame that gave him rapture undisguised : 
Were they accorded meed to virtue crowned ? 
No, the hired singer's fame alone he prized : 
For this he bowed a slave, by slaves themselves 
despised. 

xxvn. 
Burner of Rome and player of the hour : 
Now man, now woman, god, or brute, whose name 
By-word became for infamy, whom power 
Changed into monster, yet the wretch sought fame : 

• Puzzuoli. 
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Even he that bright abstraction dared to claim, 
Stained with each foul pollution which to hear 
Cast over Virtue's cheek the blush of shame ; 
Even he could die a hero, yea, endear 
One heart to strew with flowers the unconsecrated 
bier. 

xxvm. 
Lo, where unfolds that spot of earth a vision 
Of immaterial beauty even now, 
Though fled the life that filled that haunt elysian ; 
States cloud-like pass, man leaves no track below, 
But beauty's undecaying forms avow 
Though worn and rent each once harmonious line ; 
The shore of Baiae ! and the curving brow 
Of these low swelling hills that still confine 
That spirit-haunted shore, now as of old, divine. 



XXIX. 

The Paradise of Italy ! the bower 
And throne of luxury, where life was love 
And passionate feeling, making the brief hour 
One long enjoyment : where the seasons strove 
In rivalry, and braided roses wove 
Whose blossoming renewed mocked summer's flight ; 
Where morn enamoured tinted from above 
Each vale with her own breath, each myrtled height, 
Pausing as love doth pause o'er her own tranced 
delight. 
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XXX. 

There where the twilight gathered earth with 

heaven ; 
The substance with the holy vision blended, 
In the pure sea's reflecting bosom given ; 
Where myrtle-groves in tenderest gloom impended. 
From whose rich bowers with evening's shade 

ascended 
Songs that expired in eloquent passion's sighs, 
To lutes whose latest lingering cadence ended 
In the deep waters' slumberous melodies, 
Whose azure hues beneath lay mirrored in the skies. 



Look round you now, say where hath change thus 
wrought ? 

The fall from Paradise where worthier shown ? 

Where desolation more her vials fraught 

With wrath, its deep pollutions to atone ? 

Lightnings have scathed, earth heaved, the thun- 
der-stone 

Rent, and war's footsteps blasted where they 
pressed : 

The breezes that were once Elysium's own 

Are tainted, there where life was love confessed, 
When death was sleep reclined on heavenly beauty's 
breast I 

VOL. L I 
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XXXTT. 

Who wrought save men themselves the infamy ? 
Who desecrated Vestal earth with crime. 
Till God avenged her outraged majesty, 
Leaving the moral as the deed sublime : 
Then Solitude sate there : and from the slime 
Plague reeked her deadliest breath, yet nature sole 
Bloomed flowering on unchanged as in her prime ; 
Fallen man alone pollutes the glorious whole, 
Sunk from his state, enslaved to passions' brute 
control. 

xxxm. 
Turn to where patriarchal Cuma rears 
The shattered columns of her giant gate : 
What spectacle behind its arch appears ? 
No majesty of ruin to elate 
The aspiring soul or tone its thought sedate, 
Elysium's brightest scenes are there renewed, 
Where an undying life we contemplate ; 
Where Nature sits in flowery solitude, 
Hiding the grave where once a mighty city stood. 



xxxrv. 

A wilderness of flowers around us lying, 
Tangling our steps, the hidden pathway throng ; 
Vines twine o'er latticed shades and myrtles sighing 
As the wind wakes their fibres into song : 
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Heaven's cloudless azure the bright days prolong : 
Glassing the hyaline the deep serene 
Heard far below swells up her mighty tongue ; 
Life here is Eros that hath ever been ; 
The skeleton death forgot, the shadow time unseen ! 



XXXV. 

Upon a mossy stone I sate me down, 
And thought of mighty Cuma in her pride ! 
She of the oracles of old renown ; 
I mused on all the infinite life that plied 
Through buried streets where now the worms abide; 
I thought of all the good, the great, the just : 
Heroes for god-like actions deified, 
Whose names are vanished ; record, fame, and bust ; 
Of beauty's heavenly form, all turned alike to dust* 



XXXVI. 

I would have mourned, my bosom sought relief; 
My heart yearned sadly toward my human kind, 
But nature's self forbad the unnatural grief: 
The sun looked down reproof, and in the wind 
I heard a spirit bid me be resigned : 
Was not the crowning blessing life allowed, 
The infinite dominion of the mind ? 
Low to the monitory voice I bowed ; 
And walked rejoicing on, my gratitude avowed. 

12 
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XXXVJJL 

Yet pause on yonder odour-breathing bill, 

Where offering up to Jove his oary wings, 

The tale of Daedalus instructs us still : 

Beauty breathes o'er those old imaginings 

Of golden faith, and round them fancy flings 

Her brightest halo, opening to the mind, 

Where flower-like truth from hidden fable springs: 

Here the sad father in his grief designed 

The story of his son in rash presumption blind. 



xxxvm. 
Thrice he essayed, and thrice the sire confessed 
The o'er-mastering power of nature as he failed : 
Owns not the mournful truth each answering breast? 
On soaring wisdom the restraint entailed, 
Whose errant aspiration heaven assailed : 
To leave the baser herd behind, to prove, 
Though mortal weakness in the flight prevailed, 
Its immortality, that vainly strove 
To 'scape fromearthlier bonds, and sphere itself above? 



XXXIX. 

Lo, amidst Capri's shivered peaks enshrined, 
Wrecks of dead grandeur, arch and column lie ; 
Where throned in isolation from mankind 
Tiberius veiled his life in mystery, 



*N 
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And strove to bury from the common eye 
Deeds by fame blazoned forth, the eremite 
Who rent the ties of his humanity ; 
Here the grey slave of worn-out appetite 
Revelled in crimes that hid their being from the light. 



XL. 

Cold as its cliff and inaccessible 
To sympathies, one passion for its mate 
Chose that dark bosom in its secret cell, 
With power, fame, lust, ambition satiate ; 
All save the appetite of quenchless hate 
Towards his kind that grew on what it fed ; 
One feeling, still undeadened, could elate, 
To inspire within his living victims dread, 
To hold back tortured life, ere 'scaping to the dead. 



XLI. 

He stood and watched where over Baiae's shore, 
Like a material god the sun declined, 
Like virtue sunk that doth her light restore ; 
Thus had he walked, his track had left behind 
A glory undecaying 'mid mankind, 
A blessing felt : and passed his earthward course, 
Hero or sage to deathless fame consigned : 
What was he now ? a blight, a withering curse ; 
None loved, nought clung to him save his own vain 
remorse. 

X 3 
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XLH. 

The mind stretched on its rack of pain, the past, 
Its visions magnified in memory's shade : 
The hopeless future, life's hours ebbing fast, 
Health, strength, hope, passion's energies decayed, 
All these he felt, till pride no more obeyed 
The inflexible will, forth flowed escaping tears : 
Not that refreshing due to virtue paid, 
But such as scalding the lone bosom sears, 
Shed o'er the arid waste of unrepented years. 



XLHL 

It was a moment, but that moment brought 
Pangs which he never dealt : in man doth dwell 
The purgatory by self-conscience wrought, 
That mocks imagination, the quick hell 
Whose torturing retribution none may tell, 
The vain remorse, the curse of guilt unshriven ! 
The old man turned, that hour repaid him well ; 
Self-exiled, from humanity's precincts driven, 
Murder's releasing stroke to him was mercy given. 



XLIV. 

Italian paradise, Sorrento ! thou 
Hast spells enchaining ; lo, yon bosomed bay 
Where the lone crag upheaves its cloven brow, 
Hound which the blue waves chafe in idle play 
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Know'st thou whose mighty Spirit casts a ray 
O'er its dim cavern? know'st thou who stood there, 
Embodying in his world-inspiring lay 
Its tale ? whose genius fills, informs the air, 
Whose phantoms round that spot for ever shall repair ? 



XLV. 

Even now reclining on this mossy stone, 
I see the sail spread from Lachaea's isle ; 
They scale the Cyclop's cave, a shout, a groan, 
In his red eye is plunged the fiery pile ! 
Lo, with the morning's light the goats defile 
Slowly beneath the blinded monster's hand : 
Free stands at length the hero of the wile ; 
And now the giant's clamours fill the strand, 
As shouting bound from shore the Ulyss^an band ! 



XLVL 

Thou everlasting Homer J every nook 
Of this all wild yet lovely coast is thine ; 
The Syrens yon grey islets have forsook, 
Yet is each vestige of their haunt divine : 
Doth not thy awful genius o'er them shine, 
Bright as yon setting sun that steeps them o'er 
With hues of life ? so thy embodying line 
From phantasy dost hero life restore, 
Until we hear their tongues and see the forms they 
wore. 

i 4 
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xlvh. 
For by thy hand truth, sceptre-like, was wielded : 
Lo, yon blue promontory, Circe's spell 
There changed to brutes the slaves to rice who 

yielded ; 
Speaks not thy moral eloquently well ? 
What herb save reason could her power compel, 
And bid her kneel to virtue ? o'er the foam 
Why sighed the chief in Ithaca to dwell, 
Her charms unfelt and loathed her starry dome ? 
Grave duty showed afar his wife, his son, his home. 



XLvm. 
There was a dwelling on the sea-cliff's side, 
No ruined vestige doth its site attest : 
A secret nook where love would choose to hide 
Its loved one from the world, a haven nest 
Of shelter, when of all it asks possessed, 
The heart would find or make its earthly heaven 
Where only found, in woman's answering breast ; 
All other ties save that sole life-tie riven : 
The world's neglect forgot, its injuries forgiven. 



XLIX. 

A sacred spot ! create it on thine eye ; 
Hallowed by suffering and by Virtue's tear, 
And this is sanctified by memory 
Of venerating bosoms that revere 
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The martyrs of the past who suffered here : 
O'er whom are offered human sympathies, 
Heart-flowers, whose dews spiritualise the trier : 
A woman by that shore with heedful eyes 
Watches a nearing sail whose white wing homeward 
flies. 

L. 

The sister's love, the vestal, and the pure, 
Recalls again affection's wasted force 
In exiled Tasso : other loves endure 
To perish, lighted at an earthlier source, 
Satiate with passion, buried in remorse : 
If the heart own one pure receptacle, 
One feeling flowing holier in its course, 
Love that a spirit might not blush to tell, 
'Tis when a sister's heart to thine doth fondly swell. 



LL 

The wanderer came for quiet : to forget 
The blighted hope, the inexpiable wrong, 
To soften here in solitude regret 
Of a love stamped immortal in his song, 
That but for him had lain the dead among ; 
Vain essay ! if thou wouldst the thought conceal, 
Or forms that ghost-like to the past belong, 
If the heart's wounds corroding thou wouldst heal, 
That solitude thou seek'st to thee shall all reveal : 
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Ln. 
Making the past one present : odours bear 
Vibrations thrilling along memory's chain, 
Felt in the chords of being till they wear 
Its pulse away : so did he feel how vain 
To realise his boyhood's hope again ; 
Till his last refuge from self-tyranny, 
He flew from nature's ever-populous reign 
Back to the desert of humanity, 
To bear hate, scorn, repulse, to madden, and to die. 



lul 
If thou wouldst see great Morning from the deep 
Rise bounding forth as when to birth she sprung, 
Stand thou where hanging from the mountain-steep, 
Her breast with vines and myrtle-groves o'erhung, 
Round her grey sides the misty vapours flung 
Like incense from the altar of the sea, 
Rises to heaven the sunlit clouds among, 
The towering Amalfi ; once did she 
Europe and Asia join, key-stone of liberty. 



LTV. 

Now on her shore the matron sits alone 
With solitude ; go, seek her grot remote, 
Where beauty rests as on her visible throne : 
The murmuring waves, the low cicala's note 



^ 
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Shall lull thy listening ear, the vine-leaves wrought 
In latticed net-work round thee weave their wreath 
Through veils where dimly seen the waters float 
Afar expanding like the azure breath 
Of heaven descended there that fills the void beneath. 



LV. 

Lo, far on the horizon's verge reclined 
A Temple reared as on a broken throne : 
The sun's red rays in lurid light declined 
O'er clouds that mutter forth a thunder-tone, 
Gleam athwart each aerial column shown 
Like giants standing on a sable-sky ; 
What record tells it in that desert lone ? 
Resting in solitary majesty 
Eternal Paestum there absorbs the heart and eye. 



LVI. 

Pause here, the desolate waste, the lowering heaven, 
The sea-fowl's clang, the grey mist hurrying by, 
The Altar fronting ye with brow unriven, 
In isolation of sublimity, 

Mates with the clouds, the mountains, and the sky: 
But the sea breaks no more against his shrine, 
Hurled from his base the Ocean-deity : 
His worshippers have passed and left no sign, 
The Shaker of the Earth no more is held divine ! 



> 
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Lvn. 
There like some Titan throned in his retreat 
Of deserts, the declining sun's last rays 
Falling round him on his majestic seat, 
Each limb dilated in the twilight haze 
Of the red distance darkening on the gaze ; 
An image whose august tranquillity 
The presence of unconscious power betrays, 
Whose comates are the hills, the rocks, the sea, 
Even so, the awe-struck soul reposing dwells on thee! 



lvhl 
And there thou standest stern, austere, sublime, 
Strength nakedly reposing at thy base, 
Making a mockery of the assaults of time ; 
Earthquakes have heaved, storms shook, the lights 

ning's trace 
Left the black shadows time shall not efface, 
And the hot levin dinted where it fell ! 
But on thy unperturbed and steadfast face 
Is stamped the impress of the unchangeable, 
That fixed for ever there thy massive form shall dwell. 



LIX. 

Spirit of grey Antiquity ! enthroned 
With solitude and silence here, proclaim 
Thou, brooding o' er thy altar-place, who owned, 
Who reared that mightiest temple? from whence 
came 
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The children of the sea? what age, what name 
Bore they who chose this plain their home to be ? 
Arena meted for the race of fame : 
For gods to applaud the deeds of liberty, 
Knowledge, and glorious art, that flows but from 
the free. 

LX. 

Such musings ours, till in us be instilled 
The feeling of the spot, religion grey 
And veneration, and our parts fulfilled, 
Resigned in death to be forgot as they, 
Shadows or memories of yesterday ; 
Till like descending dew upon us shed, 
The spirit of humility, we pray 
For life renewed 'mid dust around us spread, 
Lighting the torch of hope from ashes of the dead! 



LXI. 

And the two inward Voices of the soul 
Shall in that hour be heard, the faith whose tone 
Subdues the ills of life to her control, 
And doubt that o'er her eyes hath shadows thrown, 
Obscuring heavenly visions by her shown ; 
What knowledge have we won ? how frail the flower 
That blossoms from the seeds that we have sown : 
What have the Titans gathered for our dower, 
They who the tree bequeathed, and dared to call it 
power ? 
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Lxn. 
They who through dateless years before high 

heaven 
Grew fruits that are the ashes of our taste ; 
Our life is moments, but enough are given 
To envisage truth ; to feel her spirit embraced 
In our youth's orient ere by time effaced ; 
That the sure years which steal from us fulfil 
Duties imposed, strength giving while they waste ; 
That wisdom's name is Hope, and virtue still 
The feeling of the good grasped by our human will. 

LXIIL 

And should'st thou doubt the visible prophecies 
Of Nature, in her forms embodying 
Imaginative dreams, when the sun lies 
On Reggio's shore, go mark its ruins fling 
Their shadows on the stream, till gathering, 
Embattled towers rise slowly from the deep, 
Pillars and castled walls, gates opening 
On serried armies, marshalled horse that leap 
Along the flying plains, and charging squadrons sweep. 

lxiv. 
And cliffs cloud-capped, deep vales, white herds 

far seen, 
And shepherds with their flocks, and mountains bare, 
Looking repose : lo ! in the silvery sheen 
Floating above the wave, they melt to air, 



\ 
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Reflection but of ruins ! woven there 
From mist and shadow, but they finger forth 
Truths that oracular Nature doth declare 
To thee, fallen Italy ! regenerate birth 
Thus shall be thine from death, freedom and pristine 
worth. 

LXV. 

The lay hath ceased, companion, solace, friend : 
It may be in a later day to speak, 
If to pure truth its prescient musings tend, 
Caught from the expression of Art's eloquent cheek, 
Or in full verse inspiring man to seek 
Nature on her great altars ; or if be 
A loftier hope, with spirit bold yet meek, 
It draw thee closer to humanity, 
Its wreath is won by fame, its truth absorbed in thee ! 



NOTES TO ITALY. 



PART I. 
i. 



" Athens of Italy t I gaze on thee. * ' 

" Florence was the Athens of Italy. The genius displayed 
by its citizens, the intelligence to be found in the mass of its 
people, the national character of generosity to protect the op- 
pressed, raised the city above every other.'* — Sismondi. 

xxiv. 

" Even in his demon's spiritual sway.'* 

Socrates attributed the sudden and imperious suggestion of 

certain premonitions and presentiments, for which he could not 

otherwise account, to a preternatural origin ; such appears to 

be the general opinion of all discerning scholars. 

XXT. 

" Of the man fatten from an ascendant star." 
" We are sunk down from the stars to dwell on earth as in 
a prison-house: hence the origin of depravity. It is only by 
rising above passions, and to the world of intelligence, the soul 
can be prepared to return to its original habitation." — Phjsdo. 

xlih. 
" Thou who didst prop Rome's empire for an hour." 
At the commencement of the fifth century Ravenna was madg 
the capital of the Western Empire by Honoriua 
VOL. I. K 
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XLIV. 
44 Behold the Pass of *urlo. n 

The Pass of Furlo is a defile in the mountains south of TTrbino, 
the road being cleft through the rock ; its ancient name was 
Petra pertusa. The branch of the Flaminian road commences 
at Fano, and follows the Metaurus to Fossombrone — the Forum 
Sempronii. This great battle was fought along the left bank: 
the Monte Asdrubale, pointed out by the guide, marks part of 
the spot. Horace testifies the immense debt his country owed 
to the Consul Nero: — 

" Quid debeas, O Roma, Neronibus, 
Testis Metaurum flumen, et Asdrubal 
Devictus," &c.—Carminum iv. 

XLvm. 

** Lo t where yon red banks tell the waters 1 name, 
The Rubicon." 

Between Ravenna and Rimini, about eight miles from the 
latter city and one from the sea, rolls the Rubicon, Conflicting 
opinions on its site have been maintained. The Rubicon is 
formed from several small streams, which unite about a mile 
from the sea, assuming the name of Fiumicino. 

LI. 

M To be first 
Thy aim." 

Cicero relates a line from Phoenissae of Euripides, often on 
his lips : — 

I *' If wrong can be justified, or found seemly, 

the noblest motive for it is the gaining sovereign power." 

Cicero applied to him the word repct?, to express the activity, 
watchfulness, and the sagacious daring of the greatest of 
Romans; he thus testifies : — " Fuit in illo ingenium, ratio, me- 
moria, littene, curss, cogkatio, diligentia." J 
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LII. 
" A warning to earth'* tyrants'* 
" 'Tis true that C&esar endeavoured after fame and reputation, 
as he judged they might he of service to his designs: hut cer- 
tainly, in his heart, he rather aimed at power than dignity: and 
courted reputation and honours only as they were instruments 
of power and grandeur. So that he was led, not by any laudable 
course of discipline, but by a kind of natural impulse, to the 
sovereignty ; which he rather affected to seize than appear to 
deserve."* 

LV. 

" The passionate harangue, the tears poured forth,** 

" Coming up with his troops to the Rubicon, the boundary of 
his province, he made a halt; when, revolving in his mind the 
greatness of his attempt, he turned to those behind him — 'We 
may still retreat,' said he ; ' but if we pass this little bridge, we 

must make our way by force of aims, 7 * 

* * * * » * 

" Attended by the Tribunes of the Commons, who were 
around him, he at the head of his troops, with tears in his eyes, 
and his garment rent from his breast, implored their protection. 
His agitation was here unfeigned : for, observes Montesquieu,—* 
' L'on declaroit sacrilege et parricide quicorique avec une legion, 
avec une armee, ou avec une cohorte, passeroit le Rubicon." 



PART n. 

IV. 

" When her devoted bands 
Qf patriots fixed their homes upon the shifting sands,'* 

It was in the year 402, when Alaric, descending from the 
•Julian Alps, spread desolation before him, that the small island* 

• Lord Bacon — a civil character of Julius Caesan 
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of the Venetian Gulf were first peopled by any considerable 
body of refugees from the neighbouring Continent. When 
Borne was taken and sacked shortly after, many of its wealthy 
inhabitants here sought an asylum. 

T. 

'• Thou sauftt their rise and fall." 

" Venice/' using Sismondi, "witnessed the termination of the 
Roman empire ; in the west, the birth of the French power, 
when Clovis conquered Gaul ; the rise and fall of the Ostro- 
goths in Italy ; of the Visigoths in Spain ; of the Lombards, 
who succeeded to the first ; of the Saracens, who dispossessed 
the second. Venice saw the empire of the Khalifs rise, threaten , 
to invade the world, divide and decay. Long the ally of the 
Byzantine emperors, she, by turns, succoured and oppressed 
them: she carried off trophies from their capital, she shared 
their provinces, and joined to her titles that of the mistress of 'a 
fourth and a half of the Roman empire* She saw the Eastern 
empire fall, and the Mussulman rise on its ruins." 

VI. 

" Regenerator thou of Italy." 

Humbled on all sides, Barbarossa was anxious to treat: it 
was decreed that the claims of the Lombard cities and the 
settlement of the Pontificate should be ratified at Venice. The 
Emperor landed on the Fiazzetta of St. Mark, where the Doge, 
receiving him in state, escorted him to the cathedral. There 
Alexander, severely tranquil, awaited his no longer formidable 
enemy. The Emperor, as he drew near, uncovered his head, 
cast aside his purple mantle, and prostrating himself before the 
holy Father, crept onward that he might kiss his feet. The 
wrongs of twenty years flashed across the remembrance of the 
Pope. Placing his foot on the neck of the prostrate Emperor, 
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he repeated the words of David: "The young lion and the 
dragon shalt thou tread under thy feet" " It is not to you, it 
is to St. Peter, I kneel," murmured the indignant prince. The 
reply cost him a further humiliation: Alexander trode a second 
time more firmly on his neck, exclaiming, " It is both to me and 
Peter!" 

vn. 

" Rome of the Ocean f thou thy Carthage foe 
Hadst also, and thy Dorian Hannibal.** 

So great was the consternation of the Venetians at the de- 
struction of their fleet by Pietro Doria, and at the storming and 
taking of Chiozza before their eyes, that a blank sheet of paper 
was forwarded to Carrara, the Genoese captain-in-chief of the 
army, to which, whatever terms were prescribed, the Doge Con- 
tarini promised submission. The keys of Candia were presented 
to the Vizier Kiuperegli on the 27th of September, 1669. . . . 
No clearer image can be conveyed of the profound impression 
stamped upon the Venetian mind by the remembrance of the 
terrors of this desperate struggle, than by stating, that even to 
this hour, after the lapse of more than a century and a half, if a 
Venetian wishes to imply a "war to the knife," he proverbially 
terms it-—" una guerra di candia." 



vni» 
" Yet wherefore voert thou crushed at once t " 

" In the ultimate crisis of Venetian liberty," finely observes 
Hallam, " her solemn mockery of statesmanship was exhibited 
to contempt ; too blind to avert danger, too cowardly to with- 
stand it, the most ancient government of Europe made not the 
least resistance. The peasants of Underwalden died upon their 
mountains ; the. nobles of Venice clung only to their lives*" 

K 3 
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XVI. 
" With morn, the corpse by those red columns thrown.* 
The granite columns which still adorn the Fiazzetta of St. 
Mark ; the space around them was eventually made the scene 
of capital executions. 

xx. 

" Titian, the soul of colours!" ' 
Extract from a letter of Aretino to a friend : " Most gracious, 
pleasant, and excellent Niccolo ! it is the opinion of our Titian, 
the soul of colours, and of Sansovino, the breath of marbles, that 
it would be ungrateful of me,'* &c., &c. 

XXV. 

" The azure Thrasimene.** 

While staying at Ossaia, so named from the bones collected 

and buried there after the battle, I copied this distich from an 

old wall: — 

" Nomen habet locus hie Ursija ab ossibus illis. 
Quae dolis Annibalis fudit et hasta simuL" 

xlii. 

•' The majesty of ruin round her spread.** 

Eleven hundred and sixty-three years after the foundation of 
Borne, it was first taken by Alaric — the Salarian Gate having 
been treacherously opened to his army ; and the city was de- 
livered to the fury and unchecked licence of the tribes of Scythia 
and Germany. The private revenge of 40,000 slaves was at 
the same time exercised, without pity or remorse. 

The injuries done by Genseric's sack (a. d. 455), are repre- 
sented to have been of a scarcely inferior character. In 472 
the city was sacked by Ricimer: by Vitiges about A.D. 540. 
The last Emperor of Borne was Odoacer, King of the Heruli. 
In 546 it was besieged and taken by Totila: with him the 
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dilapidation by barbarian hands is supposed to terminate. In 
1082 it was sacked, burned, and laid waste by Robert Guiscard 
and his Normans, more ferocious than all barbarians ; and in 
1527 it was taken by the Bourbon: and never had the city 
suffered the same merciless treatment as she underwent from the 
soldiers of a Catholic king. 

" In the five sackings of Rome (from 536 to 552), in which 
she was both attacked and defended by barbarians, it is impos- 
sible but that most of the architectural monuments of the city 
must have been utterly ruined or overthrown ; the anxiety 
which, according to Frocopius, Narses displayed to restore its 
injuries is a proof of their immense extent." 

XLVT. 

'* Thrown to the wealthier wretch." 

Bought by Didius, at the auction of the Roman Empire ; the 

infamous transaction is admirably pictured by Gibbon. He 

promised to every soldier (according to Dio) 6250 drachms, 

about 195/. of our money. 

XLV1II. 
....** Immortal Trajan! thov." 

" Trajan, prince le plus accompli dont l'histoire ait jamais 

parle. Ce fut un bonheur d'etre ne sous son regne 

enfin l'homme le plus propre a honorer la nature humaine, et 
representer la divine." — Montesquieu. 

" Decebalns, the Dacian king, approved himself a rival not 
Unworthy of Trajan ; nor did he despair of his own and the 
public fortune, till, by the confession of his enemies, he had ex- 
hausted every resource both of valour and policy." — Gibbon. 

li. 
" So rears Earth's mightiest shrine of worshipping." 
Three hundred years rolled away, thirty-five pontiffs lived 
and died, from the commencement to the termination of thia 

K 4 
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wonder "of the earth. The greatest architects, immortalising 
their names in adorning it, passed away in the same rapid suc- 
cession, unwillingly leaving their pride and glory unfinished to 
their successors. Bramante, Rafiaello, Vignola, Maderno, Ber- 
nini, and Michael Angelo, have here left the proofs, greater 
or less, of their congenial spirits. 

LYI. 

" What Temple frowns upon us in our path? " 

Whether the Pantheon was designed for a temple to all the 

gods, following Dion, or a calidarium, the ancients spoke of it 

with rapture, as one of the wonders of Rome, " whose vault was 

like the heavens, and whose compass was that of a whole region." 

LXL 

'* Treading above their Mamertinean graves.*' 

" £he executions took place in a prison beneath the Mamer- 

tine, called the Tullian prison ; it was sunk twelve feet beneath 

the natural surface. Criminals were thrown into it through a 

hole, still visible in the centre of the vault." 

LXTOI. 
" We stand upon the Palatine:' 
The most illustrious Romans dwelt on the Palatine. Among 
others, Cicero, Antony, and Hortensius had there their villas : 
there Augustus was born. Here Nero erected his golden palace, 
before which stood the Emperor's colossal statue. Genseric was 
the first who sacked it, Totila followed: Heraclius, however, 
we know, lived in it during the seventh century. 

LXXXII. 
44 Behold the arch of Titus." 
" The arch of Titus was erected in honour of his conquest of 
Jerusalem. The Jewish captives, the table of gold and sacred 
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vessels, the trumpets, the seven-branched candlestick, which 
soldiers, crowned with laurel, bear on their shoulders, are there 
represented." 

UEZXT. 

** On those grey oolumns once where heroet Hood, 
Stand martyrs.'* 

The triumphal columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, ori- 
ginally crowned with statues of those great men, are now sur- 
mounted by those of St. Peter and St. PauL 



PART HI. 

i. 

" Hold of the despot, refuge of the slave.'* 
Various uses to which the Colosseum has been applied. ,It 
may be borne in mind that the word Arena signified also the 
Amphitheatre generally; he who fought thereon was called 
Arenarius. Nero often covered it with vermilion and chryso- 
colla. 

n. 
" Great Colosseum! at thy mighty shrine." 
The venerable Bede first gave it this term, from its gigantic 
magnitude. After having been used during three centuries for 
different spectacles, and, even up to the year a.d. 523, for shows 
of wild beasts, it served, from the eleventh to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, as a stronghold for many noble families. To this epoch 
all its chief depredations are referred. 

VI. 

" Such were their morning hopes of happiness." 
" The people," says Ammianus, " spend all their earnings in 
drinking and gaming, in shows and spectacles. In the forum, 
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the streets, and squares, the multitudes assemble, and dispute 
'l some defending one, and some another. When the wished-fo 

' day arrives, before sunrise, all run headlong to the spot, passin, 

/ in swiftness the chariots that are to run ; upon the success c 

V which their wishes are so divided, that many pass the nigh 

' without Sleep." 

xrv. 
" Tor he it feeling the approach qf death," 
I ** The expression of the Statue," observes Pliny, M is that c 

' a dying man wounded to the death, in which you might see hoi 

much life was remaining in him." Vulneratum deficientei 
fecit, quo possit intelligi quantum restat animce. 



t 

i 



XIX. 

" To raise her buried head t 
' Cola Rienzi! toot reserved for thee, 1 * 

Rienzi was fortunate in his time, with Petrarca as his poe 

and a biographer, who has fairly weighed his merits and defect 

his half heroic, fantastic figure * has been delineated with fidelity 

Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer has invested Rienzi with the powei 

of his genius, throwing over his character the richest tones < 

eloquence and romance. 



XXVI. 
' " The living test of human agony* 




The place of the discovery of the Laocoon (the baths of Tittu 
identifies it with the group described by Pliny, who gives it tl 
pre-eminence over all other sculpture. The whole was mad 
out of one block, the father, his children, and the wonderful fold 
of the serpents, according to a vote of the Council, by Ag< 

* Costrio era uomo fantaitico; dall' un canto faceala figura d* eroe da] 
altro di pazzo^—Annali. ad an. 1347. 
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sander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus, Rhodian sculptors of the 
first rank." 

sxrv. 

'* Stood the low decent cot where Horace built his tomb.** 
De Sancti proved that Horace's Sabine farm was near Licenza, 
close to a stream called the " Digetia," to which place Horace 
alludes, in the fourteenth epistle, under the name of Varium. 

LXXVH. 

" Where Herculaneum sleeps in trance profound.** 

The city of Herculaneum was found covered with six layers 

of ashes, making a height of sixty-five feet, rendering it certain 

that five eruptions had ensued after that which buried it in 

a.d. 79. 

Pliny tells us nothing of its destruction : a casual allusion is 
made by Martial, a traditionary record by Dion Cassius, and a 
hint only from Tacitus: — 

" Hauatse out obrutae urbe, fecundissima Campaniae orA." 



PART IV. 

XI. 

" The house cfDiomed, the pleasant place 
Qf the refined patrician.** 

It is usually called the Villa of Marcus Arrius Diomedes, 
from the circumstance of a tomb bearing that name having 
been discovered in its proximity. All that we know of the 
owner or his family may be comprised in one sentence: their 
life was one of luxury and enjoyment, in the midst of which 
death came on them by surprise, a death of singular and lin- 
gering agony. 
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XVL 

" Opening their pine-like shape in the profound of heaven." 

" I cannot give a more exact description of its figure than by 
resembling it to that of a pine tree, for it shot up to a great 
height in the form of a trunk, which extended itself at the top 
into a sort of branches." — Flint. 

xvn. 

** Vesuvius robed in ever green attire t " 

M Above these," says Strabo, " rises Vesuvius, fertile, except 
its top, which is for the most part level and barren, so that we 
may suppose this spot to have been a volcano formerly, with 
burning craters, now extinguished from want of fuel." 

XXIII. 

" Yon Roman sentinel doth contemplate.** 

This historical incident is also given with impressive effect in 
Sir Bulwer Lytton's powerful romance of "The Last Days of 
Pompeii." 

XXVI. 

" No, the hired singer*sfame alone he prized,** 

" The people with earnest entreaty prayed that he would let 
them taste the supreme delight of hearing and -enjoying his 
divine accomplishments. Having exhibited his skill, he kneeled 
down, and, stretching forth his hands with pretended agitations 
of hope and fear, waited for the decision of the judges. The 
populace paid their tribute of admiration to the prince in one 
chorus of applause. You would have thought their joy sincere, 
and perhaps it was so: the rabble wished to be amused; and for 
the disgrace which bcfel the state, vulgar minds felt no con- 
cern." — Tacitus. 



\ 
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XXVII. 
** Burner qf Rome and player qf the hour.'"' 

** He set the city on fire bo openly," says Suetonius, «• that 
many men of consular rank caught those of his bedchamber 
with tow, and torches for lighting, but durst not meddle with 
them." 

XXIX. 

** And braided roses wove 
Whose blossoming renewed, mocked summer's flight.** 

The roses of Psestum, which are here transplanted, were hal- 
lowed by all the poets; we may gather a few tributes: — 

*• Nee Babylon eesturo, nee frigora Pontus habebit, 
Calthaque Paestanus vincet odore rosas."— Ovio. 

** Vidi Paestano gaudere rosaria cultu, 
Exoriente novo roscida Lucifero." — Ausonius. 

" Vidi ego odorati victura rosaria Pae&ti, 
Sub matutino cocta jacente noto."— Propbrtiu8, 

XXXIII. 

*• Turn to where patriarchal Cuma rears 
The shattered columns of her giant gate. 13 

Cuma is remembered as the most ancient of the Italian cities: 

the tt Eubeian Cuma " — the fortunate or the happy Cuma of the 

ancients ;. the city which Horace lauds for its vases ; which, 

after war and plague had ruined it, was the '* vacua Cuma " of 

Juvenal. 

XXXVII. 
" Yet pause on yonder odour-breathing hill" 
Where stood the famous Temple of Apollo, which had been 
brought to Coma from JEolia, under which was established the 
oracle of the Cumaean SibyL It was here that Daedalus alighted, 
after his flight from Crete ; consecrated his "remigium alarum " 
to Apollo, and erected him a temple. 
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XXXIX. 

" Z.O, amidst Capri's shivered peaks enshrined** 
" The inaccessible rocks of Capreae," records Suetonius, u suited 
the gloomy and vicious habits of Tiberius: • PraecipuS delectatus 
insula, .... undique praruptis immensae altitudinis rupibus et 
profundo maris.' He chose for his residences twelve different 
villas, all magnificent and well fortified. Wearied of public 
affairs, he now resigned himself to his favourite gratifications, 
amidst his solitary vices, still engendering mischief. The habit 
of nourishing dark suspicions, and believing every whisper, still 
adhered to him." 

XLTII. 
" Murder's releasing stroke to him was mercy given.** 
" Tiberius drew near his end : on the seventeenth, before the 
kalends of April, a. d. 37, he had a fainting-fit. A band of 
courtiers surrounded Caligula, eager to pay their court, and 
congratulate the prince on his accession to the Imperial dignity. 
Caligula was proclaimed Emperor, when word was brought that 
Tiberius was come to himself, and had called for a cordial to 
revive his fainting spirits. The whole party was struck with 
terror — the crowd dispersed. Caligula remained fixed in despair, 
as if awaiting the stroke of death. Macro alone was undismayed ; 
with firmness and presence of mind, he cleared the Emperor's 
room, and gave orders that the remains of life should be 
smothered under a load of clothes. Such was the end of Ti- 
berius, in the seventy-eighth year of his age." — Tacitus. 

l. 

** In exiled Tasso." 

Muratori confesses that he was ignorant of the crime which 
confined Tasso to his cell, but asserts that the cause was not 
insanity, but from some hasty expressions spoken in cholef 
against the Duke. 
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LIU. 
" The towering Amalftl " 

'* Besides Venice," records Hallam, " Amalfi kept up the 
commercial intercourse of Christendom with the Saracen coun- 
tries before the first Crusade. Since her subjugation by Roger, 
king of Sicily, the name of a people who, for a while, connected 
Europe with Asia, has hardly been repeated, except for two 
discoveries falsely imputed to them — those of the Pandects and 
the Mariner's compass." 

LV. 
" Eternal Pastum there absorbs the heart and eye.** 

The only account we have of the origin of Paestum is from 
Solinus, who says it was built by the Dorians 41 ; a profound 
modern antiquary f has undertaken to prove these came from 
the East ; his chief arguments are drawn from tracing the names 
Paestum and Posidonia to the same oriental radix. Herodotus, 
also, observes that we shall look in vain for the word 
IIOSEIAHN among the Greeks, the name and deity being of 
Libyan origin. 

Muratori asserts it as a general opinion of the antiquaries, 
that it was to the Sybarites, already famous for their luxury and 
taste in the fine arts, that these magnificent temples owe their 
origin. On the invasion of Italy by the Saracens, Paestum fell 
into their hands: defeated and driven out by the Italian states, 
they set it on fire, leaving the temples its remaining monuments. 

* Notum est Paestum a Dorensibus constitutum. 
f Mazochii Comment Naples, 1764. 
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i. 

The Vision came upon my sleep 
From the phantom-land of dreams : 
And with its prophetic gleams, 
Song was sent me wild and deep, 
To tell all I did behold. 
The ethereal fire is warm 
That stamped on my mind each form ; 
But the words which should unfold 
Are effaced from memory : 
And those forms fade from my eye, 
Faint as records graved upon 
Fragments of some mouldering stone, 
With grey weed and moss o'ergrown, 
When the tale they told is gone. 

l 2 
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I will painfully essay 

To trace them through their decay, 

Ere, for aye, they pass away. 

n. 

I came up from the hoary Sea, 

Like Pilgrim from a far countree : 

The path wound through an ancient wood ; 

A silent solemn solitude : 

I felt my human foot the first 

That ever had its stillness burst. 

A sense of awe, and doubt, and fear, 

The expectancy of evil near, 

The Shadow not to be put by, 

Of following Necessity, 

Crept o'er me as the jagged trees, 

Muttering above their mysteries, 

Impended o'er me : their black boughs 

Bent over me like hollow brows, 

Instinct with eyes that on me dwelt, 

That looking in my soul I felt. 

I felt as I beneath them passed, 

Their breath of life upon me shed ; 

A greeting chill as from the dead, 

To one expected, come at last. 

I gazed on the disturbing Scene 

As on a place where I had been, 

Remembered in anterior birth, 

Ere darkened by the life of earth. 
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III. 

Rent crags on the wild ground were strewed, 

Ruins of that grey solitude : 

Records were on their foreheads traced, 

By time and tempest half effaced : 

Strange mystic figures graved thereon 

By hands whose very dust was gone : 

Thoughts of old Seers, their birth and breath 

Lost in the infinite of death. 

And amidst them scattered wide, 

Broken columns, once the pride 

Or of palace, or of fane, 

Mouldered to their earth again ; 

The anatomy laid bare 

To the winds and skyey air, 

Of the skeleton that towered 

In its giant form to heaven ; 

Ere earthquake, or war, or levin, 

Or fire had on its forehead showered : 

Until grass a mantle spread 

Above the city of the dead. 



rv. 

But while I paced along, a change 
Stole o'er that scene so wild and strange : 
The shapes of Nature round grew rife 
With meaning and mysterious life. 

L 3 
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My Soul was opened, and I saw, 

With a sense of fear and awe, 

How the Forms of Earth apart 

Lived, pulsed by one inspiring heart ; 

The jagged trunks grotesque and bare, 

Leafless, and hoary, and moss-dried, 

Threw out abrupt into the air 

Their limbs and sinews petrified. 

The blind crags, the earth's giant-born, 

Raised, with a wild air and forlorn, 

Their bald and furrowed foreheads riven 

With earthquake and the fire from heaven : 

Like Statues of that Titan brood 

Who filled the world with war and blood, 

Until in wrath the God Unknown 

Looked down, and stared them into stone ! 

v. 
A pale and livid halo spread 
Its flood above the hoar hill's head : 
As slowly from behind them rose 
The large blank Moon in grey repose, 
Faint gleaming like the spectral skull 
Of buried day, her forehead dull, 
Black shadows trenched where lights had been, 
And eyes their sockets sunk within ; 
A formless visage faintly traced, 
With shade and glimmer half effaced. 
The ancient rocks caught fitfully 
The tremulous light of her wan eye, 
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As beneath her filmy veil, 
She showed her brow so high, so pale ; 
While with a cold and glittering gaze 
Their bald brows met her pallid rays ! 
The dark deep woods from forth the gloom 
Merged as from an engulfing tomb, 
And showed their locks with dews besprent ; 
And raised their arms by lightnings rent : 
While where yawned open space, a ray 
Stole in at times through that drear way : 
Where fancy laboured to behold 
Shapes that Fear hath not seen or told ! 

VL 

I stood before an ancient Church : 
A solemn-browed star-pointing pile : 
The carved and quaintly-sculptured porch 
Was open, I paced through the aisle, 
With breath withheld and noiseless tread : 
Like one who feels in reverent mood, 
Staid life should silently intrude 
Within the precincts of the dead ! 
I looked around ; each mouldering tomb, 
In livid light amid the gloom 
Paled forth, the roof and pillars high 
Overwrought with antique imagery. 
Figures strange that had no birth 
Upon our familiar earth ; 
Shapes distorted, vague as we 
In the realm of Cloudland see, 

L 4 
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Ere dislimbed each giant form 
Rides upon the gathering storm. 
Graven on the grey walls were 
Scrolls in unknown character ; 
Records only to be read 
By those in Christ who slumbered. 



vn. 

Was it the organ-pipe profound, 
Or thunder in the distance drowned, 
That tongued the deep Voice I heard say, 
' See how the Mighty pass away !' 
Then I prayed and lowly knelt, 
Where their dust unconscious dwelt 
In darkness with the worm beneath : 
With hushed breath and still as death, 
I rested on the chancel-stone ; 
I prayed for the forgot, the unknown, 
The dead in peace reposing there : 
Their souls in heaven, their fame in air. 

vm. 

An echo answered to my sigh ! 
I gazed upward : throned on high 
In a niche of the grey wall, 
Folded round with regal pall, 
A crowned Monarch met my eye. 
Mailed from head to heel : alone 
Seated on his stony throne. 



* 
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In his hand a sceptre bearing, 
On his brow defiance wearing ; 
And despair and mingled pride 
Graven stone nor death could hide. 
I gazed upon the wall opposed, 
Which another Bjng disclosed : 
Crested head bent forward frowning, 
Regal signs his helmet crowning, 
East and west were forms alike : 
Each half rising as to strike. 

IX. 

I felt they were of dateless time : 

Of primeval age and clime ; 

Their armour was of mould foregone : . 

With strange lights their helmets shone. 

On their shields the hosts of heaven 

Were inwrought : a scroll was given 

To each pedestal to tell 

How they triumphed, how they fell : 

But those records mocked the eye, 

The language of a world gone by. 

They were Kings pre- Adamite : 

Of that giant race of might, 

Titans of the earlier earth : 

Who from heaven traced their birth, 

Till they in their ancestral pride, 

Time, and death, and God defied. 

They were mortal foes, and made 

Man to stand 'gainst man arrayed : 
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From earth's iron womb they drew 
The steel with which her sons they slew, 
They filled the world with slaughtering bands 
Then fell beneath each other's hands. 

x. 

But the Avenger stayed their breath, 

And withheld their life in death : 

Fate reserved for none beside. 

They died not, their souls were bound 

In the Statues of their pride, 

And were fixed that Altar round : 

To see and feel how blest are those 

On whom God's peace and love o'erflows. 

Such the fiat stamped sublime 

Of the Holy One, the Just, 

Steadfast to the end of time : 

To subdue the pride of dust. 

I gazed on those haughty forms, 

Whieh through time and ages' storms 

Had remained, decreed to be 

Seated there eternally. 

XI, 

Lo ! a change wrought and a wonder : 
A tongue of utterance in thunder 
Rang that vaulted dome along, 
Deep and loud as that which told 
Vengeance was reserved for wrong ; 



1 
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That man's sins should be repaid, 
By the scales of justice weighed, 
When o'er earth the Deluge rolled. 
With eyes upraised and breath withheld, 
And heart by awe and marvel swelled, 
In expectancy I leant, 
Against a brazen monument. 
I felt the Dead beneath me stirred : 
I knew their dust that warning heard, 
From hollow caverns echoing under : 
That the bonds of sleep or death 
Were in that Voice heard beneath, 
By God, rock-like, rent asunder ! 



xn. 

From his everlasting tomb 
Slowly rose each Shape of stone ! 
Their souls burst at once the spell : 
Each King did his life assume, 
And descended from his throne. 
From their hands their sceptres fell : 
While with solemn steps they trod, 
Toward the altar-place of God. 
I heard the paved and brazen floor 
Clang, as their massive heels tramped o'er : 
Pale lightnings round their helmets blazed : 
I saw their brows and eyeballs glazed, 
As slowly each his visor raised ! 
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xm. 

From each side they met, and joined 
Their mailed hands o'er the altar's fire : 
Then each King his head declined, 
And knelt before that holy pyre. 
Memory was waked and thought : 
Their tongues loosened, yet broke not 
The stillness held of dateless years ; 
As if stayed by human fears, 
Their changed natures dared not trust 
The vouchsafed pardon of the Just : 
Silence was on them a power 
Felt like judgment in that hour : 
But faith strengthening hope awoke, 
They believed, essayed, and spoke ; 
Their dark speech was in a tongue 
That I knew not : but peace hung 
On their accents, words of prayer 
And fraternal love were there. 

xrv. 

On the Altar in a row 
The golden cups made glorious show ! 
Each King with his glaived hand 
Took the red wine from its stand, 
Each his right arm raised on high, 
Pointed toward the eastern sky : 
Then lowly on their knees they sank, 
Their helmed heads bowing ere they drank. 
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With clasped hands they seemed to wait 

The award of God and fate, 

That His will he should reveal. 

One dread moment passed, a peal 

Of thunder answered they were heard : 

Then from hand to hand each brother 

Took the cup and blessed each other. 

Breathless I nor spake nor stirred : 

But I said in my deep heart, — 

" Oh, that this might not depart ! 

For this type sublime doth show, 

That though Kings may yield below 

Rein to their wild passions, they 

With their life must pass away : 

Revenge dies with the parting breath ! 

All must then be joined in peace ; 

In the awful realm of Death 

All hate and envy cease ; 

If we would rise to starry Heaven, 

We must be as pure and bright ; 

And those erring from the right, 

Forgive, to be forgiven ; 

The Spirit of Love that reigns above 

Hath sworn it shall be so : 

The dead that keep their tranced sleep 

Have felt the oath below ! " 

xv. 

I looked to where the Altar shone : 

But the warrior-Kings were gone. 
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Each Shape had resumed his throne : 
Heavenward the life was flown 
Forth from each impassive stone. 
I rose and stole forth from the church. 
And passed through that ancient porch 
Thoughtful, wrapt, and silently: 
Like one who turns with restless eye 
From some disturbing mystery. 
I paced toward the hoary Sea ; 
Beneath the stars the sheeted waves 
Heaved opening like yawning graves : 
I saw their blackening shrouds unrolled, 
The white surge edged each sable fold : 
I heard them break upon the shore, 
Whose dirge was in their solemn roar. 
My Soul, filled with their deep sound 
As of prophetic voices drowned 
In thunder, sunk in trance profound. 

XVI. 

I walked within the waves' chill breath 
Enfolding like the veils of death, 
The bearded mists that deepening grew, 
As foam-flakes on their eddies flew. 
Before me the Moon's sinking face 
Glowed like a fireless altar-place. 
White vapours ghost-like flitted by, 
Hurriedly catching the ray cast 
Sicklily from her livid eye. 
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I dared not look behind ; I felt 
The ground was hallowed I had trod : 
That I the limits had o'er-passed 
Of life, yea, entered on the sod 
Where Kings pre-Adamite had dwelt. 
That eyes watched me still, as one 
Who had deeds unholy done ; 
I felt hurried on, from fear 
Of a thing unknown but near ; 
Sightless but of substance still, 
In its shape impalpable : 
With a power of good or ill 
Restless o'er me to fulfil ! 
I felt Darkness crowned with cloud, 
Strode after me in his waste shroud, 
Like foe who doth not speak aloud, 
His shadow on the ground avowed. 
With stealthful pace and head depressed, 
As one who would relieve his breast 
From sense confused between the things 
Of the brain's wrought imaginings : 
Between the real and the seeming ; 
The living Vision and the dreaming, 
I left the land with Shadows rife, 
And woke upon the shore of Life. 
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VOL. I. 




THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 

A MEMORY. 
I. 

A veiny streamlet onward gliding 
Through the bosom of a lawn, 
In its fringing sedges hiding ; 
Or outlooking like an eye 
That its azure tinct hath drawn 
From the overhanging sky ; 
And the willows seemed to love it, 
Bending o'er its dimpled cheek 
Tresses wild that waved above it ; 
And the light airs faint and weak, 
Lingered there like one who stays 
For the boon that love delays. 

n. 
On its bank sat two in youth, 
As in face and mien allied ; 
With a glance cast on them you 
The brother and the sister knew ; 
From her open brow the truth 
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As from its own mirror beamed ; 
And from her retiring eye 
Looked the self-respect and pride 
' Whose root is humility. 
Her reflected beauty seemed 
Lighted on his forehead high, 
Where thought, as if passing by, 
Like a shade its course delayed, 
And a place of dwelling made. 



in. 
On his hand she placed her own, 
While she said, half smiling, sighing, 
" Brother ! many an hour has flown 
While we here have sate alone, 
Musing, questioning, replying : 
We must leave these haunts awhile ; 
And that they be unforgot • 
Let us pledge a vow, my brother ! 
By this flower, € forget-me-not/ 
That, when twenty years have passed, 
On this day and at this hour, 
We will keep our tryst at last, 
We will meet again and smile, 
Even as now on this loved spot : 
Let the one attend the other: 
You will come the first," — and then 
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On her face a shadow stole, 

And her voice a pensive tone 

Took, as it were not her own : 

Like an echo heard within « 

The depths of the slumbering soul. 



IV. 

" Yes, you will return again ; 
Twined it may be on your brow 
Laurel-leaves ; but think not then, 
My brother ! you will look as now, 
With the calm and sweet content 
Won from healthful rest that never 
Waited on sleepless endeavour ! 
Yours will be the wreath but rent 
Or by thunder, or the blight 
Seared of spleen and hate, that strike 
Levelling false and true alike ; 
And not yours the mind and frame 
To pass unscathed through the fight 
Of those who world-memories claim ; 
I — " and here a ray broke over 
Her bright face — "shall come to you, 
Or alone, or with a lover, 
Or a husband, to renew 
Hours like these, but, if a wife, 
Still your sister, and the same, 
The staid Mentor of your life ! " 
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V. 

So they rose : her hand he took, 
Gently twining with his own ; 
Up the green and grassy lanes 
They turned homeward from that brook, 
And if Silence walked between, 
Twas the silence of the scene ; 
Or the trees whose foreheads cast 
Sadness on them as they passed, 
Or the water's tone that made 
Thought fall on them like a shade, 
As it seemed a voice that gave 
A farewell, heard as from a grave : 
Each with staid and musing mien 
Listened, pensive yet serene, 
As when dwelling on the s rains 
Of sweet music that hath been. 



i. 
Time on man's as Nature's face 
Signets the same note of change ; 
Twenty years had rolled away 
And you scarce had found the trace 
Of that green and fairy place : 
All was seared, and waste, and strange ; 
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As if taste and order fled 

With them, misrule reigned instead. 

The stream flowed on with paler face, 

The cold sky reflecting : bare 

Grew the sedges wild, and they 

Through the choked-up stream were spread ; 

The green pathway now was grey, 

Leafless boughs across it hung, 

That moaning o'er the brooklet swung, 

As if they held a silent tongue 

That mourned and drooped o'er the decay. 

And the voice of the thin wind, 

Sounded like the tone unkind 

Of a friend who turns his head 

From you, and his welcome fled. 

On the bank sits one alone, 

On the sear and withered grass ; 

Is it he we saw ? alas, 

Twenty years o'er him have flown, 

And deep traces they have shown 

On that forehead : o'er his hair 

Snow-flakes seemed as they had passed, 

Drifting on the wintry blast, 

In their flight arrested there. 



n. 

It is he, the changed, the same : 

By the trunk of a rent tree 
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He rests with bewildered air ; 
But he doth not look around 
As one in expectancy 
Of a thing he sought, unfound : 
But rather as a man who came 
To sit alone with his despair. 
And he gazed around, about, 
On the water, on the sky, 
On those sear leaves, red and dry 
Then turned slowly to and fro, 
As the mourner who would know 
None prys on his grief, or hears. 
By his hands his face is hidden, 
As a man who would shut out 
Nature, as a sight forbidden ; 
All but what the feverish eye 
Sees of inward memory. 



in. 
But between his fingers tears 
Thick and fast flowed gushingly, 
As if held within for years ; 
Then sighs burst, as from despair, 
That confessed its weakness there ! 
And those sobs convulsing came, 
Such as their own pangs impart, 
When the pulse and brain are flame ; 
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When the strong mind, giving way, 

Yields to passion its wild sway ; 

Oh, God ! it would have wrung the heart 

Of apathy, to hear 

The fierce utterance unreined, 

That flowed from him unrestrained, 

To relieve that bosom sere : 

IV. 

" I am here, my sister dear ! 

As thou saidst, unchanged, but thou 

Art beyond this life's control, 

Nor canst hear nor see me now ; 

But this I know, that nothing more 

Of joy or grief can vex thee here. 

I follow thee to some far shore, 

I know not where, but I have felt 

This truth within my inmost soul, 

For such as thee to pass in youth, 

Nor live again, were an untruth 

Of Nature, an injustice dealt. 

And if, sweet Lucy ! as in sleep 

We meet and talk with those we love, 

And with closed eyes, or smile, or weep, 

So may we, waking, meet above, 

In some starred realm, where tears are dried, 

In paths that Sorrow doth not Ipiow : 

On shores Elysian, where the tide 
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Of joy or grief, the ebb and flow 
Of change comes not, nor can go : 
Among Spirits that shall be, 
Blest in their resembling thee ! " 



RAIN-PRINTS. 

i. 
Sand-stone surface, by the Ocean 

Rippled over, hardening grew ; 
Wavy lines in wavy motion 

That each other's course pursue : 
Till that sand was ribbed and graven 

As a floor by Nature laid ; 
On whose yellow surface paven, 

Wind and light alternate played. 
Then the rain-cloud passing over, 

Swirled its sleet-drops on the face 
Of that sand-stone, till a cover 

Of staid wrinkles left their trace 
On its furrowed forehead, lining 

Its red cheek with softening grace, 
With that sand-drift intertwining 

Marks that time shall not efface. 
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n. 
Then the myriad years rolled on : 
Over earth convulsion came, 
Scathed or by the comet's flame : 
By waves whelmed, or rent asunder, 
Or by earthquake, frost, or thunder : 
t)arkness covered, or light shone 
O'er that wreck of death and life, 
Of wild agony and strife : 
Till within a later age, 
Hose a man with aspect sage, 
And beneath the open air, 
Looking round with thoughtful eyes 
Found those sharp fresh rain-prints there : 
And he gazed with staid surprise, 
And joy veiled in soberest guise, 
Then in phrase sedate and wise, 
Showed how light a thing might give 
The fixed impresses that live. 



m. 
Poet — thus be thy endeavour ; 
As the rain-drift from the sky 
Let thy verse fall heedlessly : 
Do thy work, but do it well : 
Know that which thou hast to tell, • 
Then forget thy song for ever ! 
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Pass thou onward, be as not : 

Voice of feeling and of power, 

Never sunk in dust forgot ; 

Nature's self as man doth crave 

Resurrection from the grave ! 

Though thy slumber none shall waken, 

Though thy races fade like grass, 

Though earth's kingdoms shall be shaken, 

Thy existence shall not pass: 

On a day and on an hour 

Shall thy rayless Star be crowned : 

Shall thy foot-prints thus be> found : 

See thy work be such as thou 

Dost not blush to harbour now. 



THE DAYS. 

i. 
The days, the flowing days ! 
How have they sped 

From that bright eminence of far-off youth, 
Suffused with rays about it shed 
From God and truth. 
The days, the rushing days, 
How are they flying by me now, 
While I look inwardly nor dare avow 
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All they took from me, all they gave ; 
They that in life's orient hours 
Lapsed, forgot, unheeded by, 
Cast upon the stream like flowers ; 
As if, flower-like, they could die, 
As if they could find a grave ! 
Nor bore each within their birth 
The breath of immortality : 
Nor each an accusing Spirit, 
To tell all we did inherit 
Of redeeming good or ill, 
When they upwards fled from earth 
Their great mission to fulfil. 



n. 
The days, the blessed days 
Of boyhood ! let me yet confess, 
While I may, my thankfulness 
For the joys they gave and took : 
The faiths which they confirmed or shook ; 
For alas ! they were no dream, 
No passed vision that doth seem, 
Yet is not, but the sublime 
Reality whose life was time ; 
But the ever fresh and young, 
And growing children sent from God, 
That have each a prophet-tongue : 
Or rather emanating rays 
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From the fountain presence fleeing. 
Of the one Almighty Being ; 
The Cherubim and Seraphim : 
The knowledge and the love, 
That have their dwelling-place above, 
That come and go from Him. 



m. 
The days, the mid -way days : 
For ever from us fled 
The orient where youth trod 
Fervently, while overawed 
By the spirits of the dead, 
That in those uncounted hours, 
Mingled their large life with ours, 
Ere descent to miry ways 
Left in us abiding stains 
That tainted our bosom's core : 
Ere we felt convention's chains 
That the impulsive heart restrains ; 
Passion that the soul betrays, 
And concealment with it brings ; 
The remorse the soul that wrings, 
Ere that holy feeling be 
Deadened into apathy, 
And our conscience strives no more. 
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IV. 

The days, the evening days ! } 
Sated when we left the feast, 
When the revelry hath ceased. 
But we weary, we are worn, 
With life's weight that we have borne, 
And our pilgrim's weeds are torn. 
Bonds that bound the soul are riven, 
And the clearer prescience given, 
With the peace, foretaste of heaven. 
But our day is overcast ; 
There is One behind, hath stood 
A Shadow, but he hath not passed ! 
And we yet may reach the good : 
We may grasp the prize, alas, 
As we stretch our hopeful hands, 
Shaken out are our last sands ! 
And the life-oppressed breath 
Ceases, in that pause was death ; 
And we sleep beneath the grass : 
But the days, the rushing days, 
Wind-like pass us ! as if they 
Knew how vainly had been wasted 
The cup held, we had but tasted, 
Ere for ever snatched away. 
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LIFE AND DEATH IN EDEN. 

Life, glorious spirit ! walked by Eden's stream 

Exultingly, and with a bounding tread ; 

Flowers grew beneath his footsteps, his breath shed 

Vitality on air, his lucent eyes 

The sky and earth reflected in their gleam : 

He stretched his hand forth, and in ecstasies 

Of joy absorbed, exclaimed, "All this is mine," 

A deep Voice sighed behind, " Not wholly thine ! " 

He turned ; within his shadow on the ground 

Another walked, a potency that drew 

Its life from him, and gave : beside a yew 

He stood, and rolled his solemn eyes around : 

" Thou hast said well, but we must share one throne ; 

Thou quicken'st, but canst not preserve the breath 

Thou givest, frail and fleeting as thine own ; 

Thy birth and resurrection are from Death ; 

All through my gates their being still pursue ; 

I aid the work thou canst not do alone ; 

I destroy not, nor wither, but renew." 
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i. 

Autumn is come! decay's faint tints are spreading 
Over the beautiful in nature; slow 
The mossy trees their latest leaves are shedding, 
That mellow to a richer, tenderer glow, 
Yet wild and melancholy, for we know 
The hectic of decline doth tinge her cheek, 
And o'er it beauty's last expression throw : 
Hues that all voiceless, feelingly yet speak 
Their moral to the heart, most eloquent when weak. 

n. 

Autumn is come, the gladness of the spring, 
The revellings of summer hours are sped ; 
Life-motes that sported on light pleasure's wing, 
Dream-like are passed, they revelled, they are dead, 
Sole record memory leaves o'er pastime fled : 
The sky expands o'er all its azure hue, 
But like a heart estranged the sun doth shed 
His light, but not his warmth; those leaves that grew 
So wildly fresh and free, his rays may not renew. 
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m. 

Time's withering hand thus falls on us unseen, 
Yet gently with our parting strength declines 
The power of enjoying what has been : 
So is the past unmourned ; if age repines, 
'Tis with a grief suppressed till it rejoins 
The loved, the lost, that life's sole treasures gave ; 
How placidly yon tree its leaf resigns 
Now to the lightest airs ! no more to wave 
In music to the breeze, but sleep in Earth's dark grave ; 



rv. 

Or onward whirled by storms, to rest at last 
In some lone dell, or hurried down the brook ; 
Or eddying heaped in sunless caverns cast, 
To moulder there : deem ye no eye doth look 
Upon them still ? oh, not the wildest nook 
Hides aught from Nature's all-pervading eyes ! 
Nothing is written in her starry book 
In vain, but lives again, and never dies ; 
And mingles with the world's eternal harmonies. 



v. 

And thou, most sad, yet lovely Autumn ! thou 
Dost bear thy part God's solemn choirs among, 
And wild and deep thy voice is sounding now ; 
Hark ! like an organ how it peals along, 
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Prophetic truth that vibrates through the song : 
The woods and waters answer back, and say, 
" Behold, ye, who dare boast yourselves as strong, 
See how the mighty in their strength decay : 
G race of mortal men, even thus ye pass away !" 

VI. 

Spirit of feeling, harmony, and love ! 
Thou stealest over Nature and the heart 
Like fading twilight, shedding from above ] 
Beauty upon the beautiful, thou art 
The limner that last touches dost impart, 
The pencil mellowed by Time's sober hand, 
Tingeing each golden shade ere it depart ; 
Ere the grey Anarch leave his hidden stand, 
And sweeps his ruthless scythe, and shakes his warn- 
ing sand. 

VII. 

And thou dost image our mid-way of life, 
The outward and the inner change : when we 
Feel all too late how useless was the strife 
To realise our dreams of youth, we see 
The ruins of our yesterdays in thee, 
Till grief is tempered to a holier joy : 
We have not revelled to satiety, 
But feel that life hath charms which cannot cloy ; 
Strength, faith, and hope, and love that nothing may 
destroy ! 
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Vffl. 

Oh, while around me now thy leaves are dying, 
The rich red leaves of the departing year : 
While the trees answer to my voice replying, 
As the air sighs along their branches sear ; 
Now while the feeling of decadence here 
Doth sink within the heart, yet with a tone 
Softened, as thou in beauty dost appear, 
Lovely, yet sad, and desolate, and lone, 
Here, let me with thy Spirit mingle, too, my own. 

IX. 

I would, as thou, meek Autumn ! be a spirit, 
Had I like thee as limitless a goal ; 
Could I thy throne of glorious hues inherit : 
Like thee be felt a blessing on the whole : 
So I might pour forth o'er thy wealth my soul, 
Idolatrous of thy beauty : so I could 
Wander with thee, and muse without control, 
By stream, or vale, or in Hesperian wood, 
Alone with thee and love, with God and solitude ! 

x. 

Alone with my own soul which He hath blended 

With thee, and of a nature as divine : 

I feel thy spirit hath on me descended, 

I shed o'er thee the beauty which is mine ; 

For what art thou, wild Autumn ! but the shrine, 
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Filled with the kindred life which we respire ? 
We give thee passionate love that is not thine -, 
Thou vibratest before us, Nature's lyre, 
Mute, till awaked to life by thought's enkindling fire! 

XI. 

By the vast memories thou dost create, 
The rise and fall of empires typed by thee : 
By the irrevocable laws of fate : 
The fading of our own humanity, 
Imaged on thy rich ground so tenderly ; 
By the affections that life's trials soothe, 
Loves, hopes, and joys, that soon shall cease to be : 
By the signs shown of thy departed youth, 
I read thee as thou art, God's mirror of the truth. 

xn. 

Then be my bosom like yon open heaven, 
Or the clear river, or ethereal air, 
Thy images reflected in it given ; 
Let me my faith and strength from thee repair : 
Let me feel, gazing on thee, I, too, bear 
In me the stamp of an immortal thing, 
That I shall join the beauty which I share ; 
Pure as is now my thoughts' imagining, 
My life a deathless change of everlasting spring. 
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L 

The Old Year on his couch was laid 

Like an aged king forsaken, 

In his need by those betrayed 

Who had loved him and obeyed : 

They had fled, alas ! and left 

That old man to pine away, 

Of his state and strength bereft : 

Fallen from him like leaves shaken 

From the oak in winter's day, 

When the breeze no answers waken 

From its branches seared and grey. 

Spring who loved him in his youth, 

With clear brow and opened eye 

Looked like heaven-descended Truth 

Smiling as she tended nigh : 

With the golden crocus bound 

Round her amaranthine hair, 

And her brow with violets crowned ; 

While the young Hours round them circled, 

Till youth seemed as if it were 
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An immortal green that myrtled 
From her life embodied there. 
But, at last, thought overcast 
Her clear forehead, for she felt 
That her pensile flowerets failed, 
And their finer breath exhaled, 
As air sultrier round them dwelt : 
Till she gently from him passed : 
For she knew her Sister drew 
Nearer, as from him she flew. 

On she came, that joyous creature, 

Sunlight laughing from each feature ! 

Glorious Summer ! her bright eyes 

Lustreing forth from galaxies 

Of flowers her crowned head enwreathing ; 

The rich life of roses breathing 

From her lips entranced the heart : 

Till the King forgot coy Spring 

With her pale wreaths blossoming : 

For the enchantress held a wand 

That made time and life forgot : 

Till he asked no heaven beyond 

Being with her own inwrought, 

Of her own bright life a part : 

Taintless of earth's base alloy, 

While intoxicate with joy. 

But alas, the cup, while blending 
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Earth with heaven, its lees imparts : ' 
And the longest day hath ending, 
And joy, shadow-like, departs : 
And she knew the hour was nearing 
She her sister must pursue, 
To guard chill or blight from searing 
Flowers that from her breath renew 
The fine life they from it grew. 
But on him a look she stole 
Of a long and last regret ; 
For she knew herself the soul 
Of his spirit since they met ; 
And on him her full eyes shed 
Their latest lustre while she fled. 

in. 

Then the staid King sighed, but sighing, 

Stood a Vision by his side, 

As if his own thought replying, 

His heart's aching want supplied ; 

Raised like some immortal thing 

Of the poet's imaging, 

So she stood in glory there ; 

By her golden zone avowed, 

And her cheeks' empurpled hue, 

Full-eyed Autumn ! while she threw 

Round her, like an amber cloud, 

Her rich threads of glittering hair ! 

Vine-leaves round her forehead twining, 
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That Bacchante rare poured forth, 
From her cup of rubies shining, 
Wine, the inspirer ! that with mirth 
The ecstatic soul convulses : 
That inflames or soothes love's dart, 
That restores the sinking pulses 
Of the life-oppressed heart ; 
And the monarch gazed on her 
As he were the idolater 
Of that Nymph so wild, as she 
Could not leave him like the rest : 
As if immortality 

Grew but from that panting breast. 
But, alas ! such may not be : 
For she saw his locks were whitened, 
That his eyes no longer lightened ; 
That his heart no more expanded, 
Nor his lip of pride commanded : 
Yet, oh yet, life's sands withhold, 
Ere from him for ever rolled ! 
In red harvest-fields, in bowers 
With grapes' bacchanalian showers 
Gushingly above him streaming, 
Give the hours to rapture dreaming. 
But such fleeting joys are hollow : 
She must leave that scene enchanted : 
Duty calls, and she must follow ; 
For the fruits her sister planted 
Wither, if withheld the tone 
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Of life ripening from her own. 
So her latest rose-wreath faded, 
Drooping from her tresses braided, 
From him slowly half retiring, 
Half-returning with her head 
Still avert, and lingering tread ; 
Parting, yet to stay desiring, 
Like the latest torch expiring 
On the spent feast — Autumn sped ! 

IV. 

Then the Poet who had loved 
That Old Man confiding, strayed 
To his chamber ; he had proved 
All he felt, till he had made 
His heart outwardly as cold 
As that life his will controlled. 
O'er his brow the wreath was bound, 
In his hand the golden lyre ; 
While he waked its chords to sound 
His eye flashed ecstatic fire : 
And he touched a mournful tune, 
As you may have heard in noon 
Of the stilly month of June, 
When the brooklet sighs along 
Voices deep that form a song ! 
Preluding his fingers wandered 
O'er those strings, uncertain, wild, 
As himself, that impulsed child : 
While in musing thought he pondered, 
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As the wind iEolian numbers 
Thrills along the harp that slumbers, 
Its unmeasured symphonies ; 
As the lay of passion dies 
In its own absorbing sighs, 
The wild descant thus began : 

v. 

" I am not as they, Old Man ! 

Bright and cold as they 
Whose brief life was as a span, 
Who, as shadow-like they ran, 
Shed on you the beautiful, 
Seen and seared by time's decay. 
I, too, own, alas ! his rule : 
But my mind can him subdue ; 
For this form a soul ec^oses, 
Where no law of his imposes ; 
And this harp is as a spirit, 
That its life to you can give : 
And a birthright to inherit 
From time, when you cease to live. 
For I come not, Old Man ! hither 
To forsake you ; you who gave 
Joys to me that cannot wither, 
Whose bright cradle is the grave 1 
So to you allegiance due 
I bring, for this heart subdued 
By the cold world till it takes 
From its mould, the pride it makes ; 
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That with giant strength repels 
Scorn for scorn, from the deep source 
Of the self-respect that swells 
The fixed will with innate force : 
In its holier calmer mood,' 
Is a fount of gratitude 
And of love I pour to you. 

VI. 

Time, alas ! your forehead sears, 
And your locks are thinned and grey ; 
You must join the thousand years 
That have fled to yesterday ! 
For old Winter, whom you love not, 
Brings you age, and cold benumbs ; 
Your limbs, once elastic, move not : 
And the hour appointed comes, 
When you must be seen no more ; 
Even now beside your door 
Christmas passed with joyous heart, 
On toward the New Year hieing 
That old reveller as of yore ! 
And he knew that your were lying 
Here untended and apart, 
That you could not strength renew : 
But he looked not in on you. 
Old Man ! he looked not on you, 
Nodding with gold cap and tassel, 
With devices quaint and rare, 
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To a new thing sworn the vassal, 
He passed by with courtier's air, 
Measured step and debonair : 
In his hand the bowl of wassail, 
And the mistletoe he bare, 
Not for you, but for your heir ; 
For the truth I needs must tell, 
The old clock hath tolled eleven, 
His next stroke must sound your knell, 
Unstayed or by earth or heaven ! 

VH. 

Then farewell, Old Man ! and blessing 
Mine be with you, ere you go ! 
While I speak your cheek confessing 
Greater change, the truth doth show ; 
For your chin is sharper grown, 
And your Brow the dial-plate 
Shadowing time to you unknown : 
Hours for which you cannot wait. 
Hark ! outside the door they greet 
Your heir riding up the street ! 
There the Morris Dancers meet, 
In their ribboned shirts and shoes, 
And sleeves slashed with crimson hues, 
Brass bells on their knees and feet. 
There the Friar, with his bland 
Aspect, and his shaven crown, 
Corded belt and russet gown ; 
His bead-chaplet in his hand, 
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With his wallet stuffed, and eye 
Twinkling through its corner sly ! 
There the Minstrel, with his tabor, 
And his tabor-stick and pipe, 
Calls up each rejoicing neighbour 
For the song and revel ripe. 
Capped and plumed with jerkin blue, 
Cloak and hose of crimson hue : 
By his side his gilt sword swinging 
And his silvered shield is ringing. 
Motley follows, o'er his head 
Coxcomb hood and feathers spread, 
With the ass-ears flourished high, 
As he struts in triumph by ! 
Light bells tinkling as he goes, 
From his head, and arms, and toes ; 
There they pass, crowds shouting after, 
Jester, joke, and hollowest laughter ! 
And the bells their triumph telling, 
For your doom, alas ! are knelling. 

vm. 
Yet Old Man ! I will not leave you, 

Look not with distrustful brow ! 

At such hour could I deceive you, 

Or forsake, or grieve you now : 

While your lamp's last gleam is quivering, 

And the snows without fall fast, 

And your aged limbs are shivering 

As howls by the wintry blast : 
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And your eyes are fixed and dim : 
Cold and motionless each limb ; 
Your low breath no more I catch 
As I bend above you — hark ! 
Tis his hand upon the latch : 
He advances through the dark : 
Your closed eyes shall see him never, 
For his step is on your floor ; 
Then adieu, Old Man ! for ever, 
And adieu for evermore ! 



ORARE. 



While yet I trod this earthly sod 

And the great Soul awaked in me, 
I was not wont to pray to God 

In others words with bended knee ; 
In formal phrase I could not see 

Myself reflected, for I felt 
The everlasting Deity 

Inspiring within me dwelt. 
I turned toward the open space, 

As night or morn, or starred or clouded, 
I knew it was His dwelling-place, 

In light enthroned, or darkness shrouded : 
And then I looked this shrine within, 

This human temple, and I found 
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His Spirit there had ever been, 

In triad-form, and each was crowned 
With rays, and knelt in lowliness, 

Hope, Faith, and Love, their lyres unstrung 
I raised their harp, and strove to express 

The hymn that they had left unsung : 
Alas ! my efforts I repressed, 

I felt my words were lost in air ; 
I clasped my hands across my breast, 

I felt that thankfulness was prayer ! 



ON MY MOTHER. 

Methought I stood in realms beyond the grave, 

Where in a waste and melancholy place, 

I saw my Mother : the same pensive grace 

Hung round her forehead, but upon her cheek 

Tears, as if shed by one who strove to save 

The thing it loved from ills, though all too weak. 

I looked again into those anxious eyes 

And read the same veiled tenderness, her breast 

Sighed, as if filled with earthly memories. 

I gazed on that loved face, and gazing blessed, 

Until my eyes o'erflowed, but in those tears 

I felt joy inexpressible, for they 

While flowing brought me back to boyhood's years; 

Waters that washed my human sins away ! 
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TO MY CHILD AGNES, SLEEPING. 

X. 

O thou love of loves ! thou sleepest, 

But thy folded arms are joined 
O'er thy bosom, and thou keepest 

Those sweet fingers intertwined, 
As if thou a prayer hadst caught 
From some Angel, who had taught 
Thee, ere came the birth of thought. 
And how beautiful art thou, 

Nestling in that golden rest ! 
How much lies beneath thy brow, 

And the deeps of that hushed breast, 

Of rich treasure unconfessed! 
Marvels that thou canst not show ; 
Joys that come to thee and go, 
Ere thou of their birth dost know. 
Lights that from those azure eyes 

Flash forth, as from founts unbidden, 
Telling or of wild surprise, 

Or of hope or rapture hidden ; 
On the pensiveness that grows 
From them, that around thee throws 
Its soft shadow of repose. 
vol. i. o 
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And thy tears, that have a tongue, 
Chased by smiles, the rays of gladness, 

From thee like rich sun-light flung 

On dewdrops from lilies hung : 
And thy low tones, as of sadness 

Or delight, each voice appealing 

To the heart, each note a feeling 

Of a life itself revealing. 

And while sleeping thou dost lie, 
Beauty in that face reposes, 

Like a silent melody 

Breathing from thy lips of roses ! 

And while those flaked tresses bright, 

Tissue wove of golden light, 
O'er thy veiny forehead sweeps, 
Life beneath its vigil keeps 
O'er the sacred Soul that sleeps ! 

n. 
Like a thing immortal straying, 

That awhile had lost its way, 

And in slumber yet was praying 

For a heavenward guiding ray ; 

So thy hands press o'er thy heart, 

And thy sweet lips smile apart, 

As if thou didst hear the lays 

Of seraphic harps that raise 

To the Father songs of praise. 

Or beside some stream elysian, 

Dost thou, sweetest ! gather flowers, 
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While heaven opened shows in vision 
One that beckons from its bowers ; 
While thou sigh'st for wings to flee 
To those haunts, where thou might'st be 
Joyous and as bright as he ? 
Ah, no ! other joys have taken 

Thy light bosom for their home : 
Dimples round thy lip awaken, 
Thou art not in sleep forsaken, 

Over green fields thou dost roam, 
While thy youthful mother there 
Weaves a rose-wreath for thy hair 
That thou pan test but to wear ! 
And thy coral lips are parted, 

Thou hast gained thy little will ; 
As the butterfly, light-hearted, 
Thou in sport from her hast darted, 

Dream on, and be happy still ; 
This, thy father's prayer o'er thee, 
Oh, may thy life holy be 
As the joy thou giv'st to me ! 



o 2 
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ODE TO MEMORY. 

i. 

I have invoked thee, yet awhile have stood 

Silent before thy altar-place, for how 

May I the song of gratitude, 

Divinest Memory ! to thee avow ? 

Thou life of our departed being ! 

Our thought and feeling ever fleeing 

Into thy shadowy receptacle, 

That within our breasts doth dwell 

As music in the folded shell. 

The past were starless, vacancy and void, 

All that we felt, and suffered, and enjoyed, 

But that thou sheddest on the stream 

Of vanished years thy stationary gleam, 

Proving existence not a dream. 

n. 

Where, inmate of our spirit ! wert thou born ? 
Thou that in life's early morn 
Treasurest the shapes of things, 
Hued by our imaginings, 
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Rayed from thee when thou dost give 

Pictured forms that in us live 

Then when fancy's tints grow cold, 

When the worn-out heart is old. 

Was thy sacred office given 

To record our hurried days, 

Through life's crowded pathways driven ? 

The brief rapture, and the tear, 

Spring of life and autumn sear, 

Passions evil, mixed, and good, 

That we yielded or withstood, 

Waxing feebler as decays 

Our earthly cell, where yet the rays 

Of thy lamp linger till they wave 

Expiring gleams athwart a living grave ? 

in. 

No, prescient Memory ! 

Thine an auguster destiny ; 

Thy morning rays draw birth 

Beyond the gates of our mortality, 

Thy founts from the Eternal welling forth. 

Thy deeper impulses to us come 

From an immortal home, 

From being known in brighter spheres, 

When dwelling in a loftier height, 

From a past indefinite, 

Gulfed in unfathomable years, 

o 3 
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• Where the beautiful revealed 
Shone on us now half concealed : 
Glowing instincts, purpler hues, 
Which the infant soul imbues, 
Faintly fading as it leaves 
Farther thy day-gates behind ; 
Till the unfolded man receives 
Nought save humanities that bind 
Him to the universal Soul of human kind. 

IV. 

Yet to us dost thou recal, 

Memory ! what we are and were, 

Ere sunk in our sensual thrall : 

Visitations rich and rare, 

Lights revealing treasures deep 

Hidden, over which we sleep ; 

So art thou hope's harbinger ; 

Or rather do I call thee Seer, 

Then when with prophetic eye, 

Lightened from futurity, 

Thou the far past dost descry 

From Pisgah heights of prophecy, 

The mighty shadowings that to thee appear ; 

Whereon do settled glories rest, 

Drawn not from fading vapours of the west. 

Then when mysterious visitings 

Come to us, imaginings 

Undefined of glorious things, 
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That, rising, for themselves make wings 
From our spirit's inmost springs, 
Conscious as they come and go, 
We are greater than we know ; 
Then when hues the sun's last gleams 
Our Paradise of outlived dreams ; 
When we feel the starry cope 
Waken our immortal hope, 
The aching vision and expansion given : 
When the Clouds their robes unfold, 
And we the beckoning Stars behold 
In the recesses fathomless of heaven ! 



v. 

Reflector of our being ! mirroring river 

For ever from us flowing, 

We draw from thee the wealth of our bestowing, 

Receptacle and giver : 

Thou that wrappest us apart 

In the world of our own heart ; 

Oh, if thou, Memory ! be thus divine, 

What is my spirit that evoketh thine ? 

Thou art our inmate-child, our own ! 

Yet do I reverence as before a throne, 

Yea, worship at thy shrine ; 

For why ? from thee I gather all : 

Thou art my life's coronal : 

o 4 
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Thou dost my universe unfold, 
An everlasting festival 
In thy company I hold. 

VI. 

O holiest Memory ! 

May I not give thee thy true name, 

God's spirit watching o'er me ever nigh, 

Recalling starry immortality ? 

Should I not hear from thee His word, 

Angel of life ! that shall record 

To Him, all thou hast treasured here ? 

Thou that startlest us with fear, 

To awaken and reclaim ; 

Strengthening in us hope whose rays 

Gather glory from thy gaze : 

Who dost warn us by the past, 

By the pictured world o'ercast, 

How life's shadow fades at last ! 

Who teachest discipline of duty, 

Filling the temple of the soul 

With shapes of grandeur and of beauty ; 

The august, the good, that rise at thy control. 

vn. 

0, walk beside me through this vale of strife, 
Forsake me not, thou Spirit of my life ! 
Sole treasurer of youth's glories at its springs, 
Of all its orient imaginings ; 
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Thou, that at life's close dost sit 
Smiling by ambition's grave, 
When the sun doth shine on it, 
And the storms have ceased to rave, 
When Meditation's self is born from thee, 
Her life and wisdom nursed by Memory! 



A SOUL'S ASPIRATION. 

i. 
I watched the Heavens while I stood 

Beside a new-made grave : 
I saw the galaxying flood 

Of lights around me wave : 
The palace of Infinitude 

Was opened to its height, 
Its floor with starry chaplets strewed, 

Enroofed with cressets bright. 

n. 

Mortality's remains were flung 
Around my feet in their decay ; 

I stood the worms and dead among ; 

The skulls beneath me had a tongue, 
And told me I must be as they : 

I felt in me the prescient soul 

That knew, but shrunk from the control 
Of death it must obey. 
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m. 

Ambition beckoned to the sky, 

And told me I was great : 
Faith spoke of immortality, 

A purer, loftier state ; 
That I should flee from star to star 

In infinite progression, joined 
With things that everlasting are, 

By God enshrined. 

IV. 

The aspiration passed : a chill 

Arose from forth the earth ; 
I felt that I was mortal still ! 

I looked, and saw my birth 
Was from the bed beneath me lying : 

Whate'er my soul might dare, 
In hope and faith with heaven allying, 

My grave and cradle there : 

v. 

That all the great and mighty things 
We boast of man are vain, 

Created from imaginings : 

That if he soar on Angel's wings, 
He sinks to earth again ; 

He dares the heights he cannot reach ; 

The words of wisdom he doth preach, 
His daily deeds arraign. 



-» 
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VI. 

Yet hath he striven, since time began, 

His impotence to hide : 
Yea, preached the dignity of man, 

Self-reverence and pride ; 
O God ! what dignity have we ? 
What is the life we hold from Thee ? 
A lightning flash a moment seen, 
The future and the past between, 

vn. 

Quenched in their dark eternities : 
Unknown and Everlasting ! thou, 

When forth the homeless spirit flies, 
Alone canst deathless life allow : 

Stars generate from their decay 

New life, leaves spring again as they ; 

Shall man, last type Thou didst create, 

Alone become annihilate ? 

vni. 

He, prescient of immortal birth, 

The faith and feeling drawn from thee ? 

Who delved the secrets of the earth, 
Who portioned out infinity : m N 

Who felt within himself a soul 

To fill, to comprehend the whole ? 

Who owned, as vision widening grew, 

Thy Spirit prompted all he knew ? 
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IX. 

Ineffable ! whose altar is 

The universe, whom all have sought : 
The humble from their lowliness, 

The sophist on the wings of thought : 
Thou Mover of majestic heaven ! 

Creator of time, life, and space, 
Whose being by thyself is given"; 

Infinity thy dwelling-place ; 

x. 

Thou One, of whom we nothing know, 

But feel that Thou art near, 
Pervading round, above, below, 

Thy lowliest creature hear ! 
My mortal bed beneath me lies, 

I must for death prepare ; 
Shut out from me the joyous skies, 

Unconscious Thou art there : 

XI. 

Duration measureless rolled on, 

When I was not, time still shall be : 
Yon stars eternally have shone, 

They emanate from Thee : 
Gazing on their bright foreheads, I 
So worthless all, yet would not die ; 
I feel in me the spark divine 
Of life was lighted, Lord, from thine. 
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xn. 

Oh ! if amid yon starry host, 

Sand-grains upon the ocean's shore, 

Worlds, systems, are as atoms lost, 
Dare man his nothingness deplore ? 

The moth was dazzled by the rays 

That blinded its bewildered gaze ; 

From aching darkness of the night 

Its weakness turned to Thee for light ! 

xm. 

Even now a calmer, holier feeling, 

My chastened breast overflows ; 
A grateful influence o'er me stealing : 

The trust and the repose ! 
I value not life's pageants shown, 

Its triumphs or its fame : 
Upon the brass, or scroll, or stone, 

I sigh not for a name : 

xiv. 

Such visions from my Soul are swept ; 

They only ruled me while it slept : 
Sublimer faith and hope are mine, 

An aspiration more divine : 
To escape this mortal coil and be 
As those bright things where I would flee, 
The chill, the doubt from earth we bear, 
Forgot in deathless being there. 
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THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON. 

i. 

A pageant scene that was not holy ; 

A monument nor gay, nor sad : 
Too airy to be melancholy, 

Too stilled and earnest to be glad : 
Egyptian forms their vigils kept 

Around, like those of earliest birth 
That watched the giant tombs where slept 

The first disturbers of the earth : 

n. 

Here sleeps the last : like them he clasped 

A world he could not hold, a throne 
He strove to rear from kingdoms grasped 

Of others, while enslaved his own. 
The nations rose and mocked his rule : 

He fell, but left the common eye 
Records as if in death to fool 

The trusting myriads with a lie. 

m. 

And still within that rock-like dome 
The human surges shall o'erflow ; 
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Nor of the myriads one shall come 

A better man, or wiser go : 
No moral Tyranny inspires ; 

The darker passions are but fed 
By those who wake their buried fires 

Above the ashes of the dead ! 

IV. 

The slayer of the million claims 

His fame, the world is led by sound : 
Peace hath her heroes, but their names 

Are passed unhonoured and uncrowned. 
Nature the work of men derides, 

Man acts his drama still the same ; 
And, as the grass or sand-drift hides 

The all of Egypt but her name, 

v. 

So shall this dome be sunk in dust ; 

The conqueror's banner shall wave o!er : 
In fires retributive be thrust 

Tower, dome, and spire, till known no more : 
The marshy Seine shall hide his head ; 

The Afric sage in musing mood 
Shall walk among the ruins spread 

O'er the grey wastes where Paris stood. 
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yet, ere gone from me for ever, give me back that 

dream of old, 
Gods Olympian reclining on their thrones of cloud 

and gold : 
Let me trace in living picture visions of a youth 

sublime, 
When my love tvas faith and idols worshipped in 

that elder time. 

1 pause not in Memory's chambers o'er those records 

wild that tell 

How the Titans, climbing heavenward on piled moun- 
tains, fought and fell : 

Pelion and reeling Ossa from their rent foundations 
hurled 

'Gainst the thunder-god descending on his battle-field 
the world. 

I pass by the pictures opening where rebellion darkly- 
nursed 
By the gods in secret conclave on the Cloud-Compeller 

burst, 

p 2 
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When the chain of fate he loosened, resting on his 

strength alone, 
Earth, and Titan gods defying to upheave him from 

his throne. 
I dwell on that calmer vision when the gods in fear 

or joy 
Throned on Ida's azure summits sate and watched 

beleaguered Troy : 
Where through starry domes the cressets blazed 

above the banquet bright, 
Heaped with cates ambrosial, sparkling with the 

nectar's rosy light. 

They from heaven's brink watche^ the JEgean circling 

like an azure shield, ^ 

Isles inlaid on its bossed surface studding o'er a 

heaving field, 
Where the Grecian barks were lying moored, sail- 
furled, with cordage bare, 
Fine as gossamer-film floating on the slumberous 

summer air ! 
They saw where the golden Simois mingled with 

Scamander's stream ; 
Troy's grey towers bathed in sunlight the far flash, 

and brazen gleam 
Of bright shields and helmets glinting from the 

Greek and Trojan bands, 
Where the Argive tents stretched whitening like 

stray sea-birds on the sands. 
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They heard rise the roar of battle from the rampart 

wall o'erthrown, 
Shafts, and stones, and javelin tempest hurled at 

Hector's helm alone : 
Stern Atrides, giant Ajax, back recoiling to the van, 
Doubtful if through those cleft portals burst a demi- 
god or man. 
Grave Hera's eyes their orbed effulgence on the 

eternal Father turned ; 
Helmed Athena frowned on Ares, in stern wrath 

Poseidon burned : 
Placid on his throne unshaken all serene the Thunderer 

sate, 
Watching on that field the heroes each fulfil his law 

of fate. 



There Patroclus shouted, blazing in Pelides' arms 

arrayed, 
There the rally, and the flying by the Lycian hero 

stayed : 
But the sire his eyes averted from that combat wild 

and vain, 
And the sigh suppressed broke from him o'er divine 

Sarpedon slain ! 
Back the tide of battle surging, Hector's armed heel 

hath pressed 

To the dust, the victor rending arms Vulcanian from 

his breast ; 

p 3 
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And Zeus turned his prescient forehead, in those 

shouts the dirges heard 
Of Troy wailing o'er her hero, fate but for awhile 

deferred. 

Then limped forth Hephaistos leering, hands begrimed 
the goblet took ; 

One eye laughed at Zeus, the other Hera pledged 
with wheedling look ; 

Aping Momus from behind him, on his footsteps 
following after, • 

Broke the gloom, convulsing gods with inextinguish- 
able laughter.* 

Up sprang Bacchus, tendril tresses tossing from his 

radiant brow, 
Dancing joy within his eye-balls inspiration's lights 

avow : 
" Io Paean ! gods or mortals, would ye taste a bliss 

divine, 
Steep your senses in oblivion, drink, oh drink this 

gushing wine ! 

" Let the warriors in the battle fall or triumph, let 

fate lower 
On their heads, or fame or fortune crown them, 9 t is 

but for an hour ; 
But oh, let not mortal struggles ruffle an immortal 

breast, 



* " 
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You whose being is unchanging, you whose happi- 
ness is rest ! " 

Then the melodies, like light floods broke above that 
joyous throng, 

Swelled Apollo's voice the chorus to the Muse' trium- 
phant song ; 

From earth's strife the Immortals turning raised their 
golden cups on high : 

" Pledge to Zeus ! " — heart-opening laughter rang 
along the starry sky. 



Pales that picture fading dream-like in dim distance, 

but the ear 
Solemn dirges from earth rising, voices of the truth 

doth hear : 
Freedom wrestling for her birthright, then as now, 

the far-heard wail 
Of a deep and thrilling cadence tells Oppression's 

ancient tale. 
Groans from weakness trampled over, Slavery's iron 

chain unriven ; 
Poverty earth-crushed, appealing with her wasted 

arms to heaven, 
Swells the dirge of wrongs from nations, heard 

through the heroic ages, 

Seen through brightest hues that blazon over fame's 

ensanguined pages ; 

p4 
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Yet we bend above those records, till their life with 

oars is wrought, 
Till their quickening inspiration wakes the spirit of 

our thought ; 
Till our beings they impregnate with the fulness of 

their rays, 
And ourselves become a portion of the idols where 

we gaze. 
What if they be dust ? we fill them each with thought 

and feeling rife, 
While imagination, sun-like, tints their godlike 

shades with life, 
Till they walk again before us, forms embodied from 

the grave, 
And we cling to the creation and the glories which 

we gave. 
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THE DANCE OF THE NEREIDS. 

THE GREEK'S STORY. 



I left fair Athens with the morn : the sun 
Looked from his skyey temple, and inspired 
Gladness into each thing. I wandered on 
Free as the sea-breeze dallying with my joy : 
And to avoid the windings of the shore, 
I struck into the woodlands. Full of life 
Abounding was my heart ; Nature infused 
Her happiness through me : sighings of the trees, 
Buried in the soft azure, choirs of birds, 
The fall of distant waters, and the low 
Deep murmurings of the full and voiceful Sea, 
Bore burthen to the universal song. 

Among the dim glades as I passed, peeped forth 

Shapes of red beauty ripe as Autumn's fruits : 

Through wind-swung boughs I heard Pan's oaten 
reed, 

I saw the shy Fauns hurrying in their flight. 



r 
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Thou knoVst, loved friend ! each haunt of those wild 

paths : 
How there the cedar and the cypress flourish, 
The linden, and the feminine silver fir 
Hanging its golden flower : the mistletoe 
Pensile from its thick boughs ; where like a king, 
The regal rhododendron throws around 
His purple clusters, where the giant myrtle 
Fashions impervious bowers of cloudiest green, 
Star-roofed with jessamine and eglantine. 
How the grey crags shoot up from tangled copse, 
Baring their veteran brows, o'erseamed with scars 
Of tempest past, and crowned with laurel wreaths, 
Meed of endurance due and trophy won. 
Thou knowest how the overshadowing woods 
Cling there together sheltered by the cliffs : 
And how the azure Sea with dimpling smiles 
Steals into the embraces of the land 
Its many arms and covert nooks, and fills 
Each silent haunt through which it glides along 
With a low note of music and of joy ! 

I felt the Spirit of beauty hung o'er all, 
Attuning life to love, and harmonies 
That vibrated responsive through my frame. 
With a light buoyant step and lighter heart 
I bounded on : now lingering for awhile 
To mark the sinuous windings of the shore, 
Or some fantastic oak, or anything 
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To feed my wandering fancies. Then I thought 
Of blind Maeonides, the lord of song, 
And how the deities once trod the earth, 
And talked with mortal heroes : and I felt 
This was their chosen region, when behold, 
Wafted upon the crisp and growing breeze, 
I heard a sound of melody. 

I stood 
In the deep hollow of a shadowed dell : 
The sun in mid-heaven throned scarce entered there. 
Above me towered grey crags and mountain woods, 
And summits shaped fantastically rose 
Like clouds on clouds heaped round the twilight sky ; 
Beneath within a bow-shot stretched the sands, 
Gleaming a golden light through mossy trees, 
That veiled them dimly with their leafy screen. 

I scarce had gathered breath, when rose a choir 
Of voices from the bosom of the sea, 
A full and breathing tone of harmony, 
An exhalation rising from the deep ; 
And floating on the slumberous summer airs ! 
A sound so fine, so faint, it scarcely was : 
Nought lived between it and fine silence, yet 
Twas audible to feeling ; name it then 
A flowing respiration, sighing forth 
From the still bosom of the infinite Air, 
Opening the tongue of silence into sound ! 
It thrilled my inmost spirit, entering 
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Like a rich stream of fragrance, filling me 

With languor and a voiceless ecstasy. 

I stood entranced, and motionless with awe, 

And joy and wonderment. When lo ! from forth 

The bosom of the waters slowly rose 

A sea-nymph beautiful as morning, fair 

As ocean's feathery foam. Then others rose, 

Till, hand in hand, twelve beauteous Nereids joined 

In circle on the yellow sands : then made 

Obeisance to the Sea, which reverence was 

The harmony of motion. Lightly then 

As floats the gossamer on the fine air, 

Yet silent as the stars in their bright course, 

They met in the embracing dance, they twined 

Within each other's arms, now parting, now 

Opening a void in their loose ranks, now met 

Ordered and regular in phalanx joined. 

Methought, it might be a vague fantasy, 

They in their mystic measures shadowed forth 

The eternal courses of the hosts of heaven : 

A trumpet peal re-echoed from the deep ! 

They stopped, and joining circle, rapidly 

Tripped to the margin of the golden sands. 

Grey Triton raised his wreathed shell, and blew 

A low, long melody : anon a choir 

Of sea-nymphs answered from the wave : I saw 

Deep-bosomed Galatea in her shell : 

The silver-sandalled Thetis, and fond Alpheus 
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Left for awhile bright Arethusa's arms. 
They bore along a car from coral hewn : 
Shaped like the red moon lessening her horn. 
I marvelled who should fill its hollowed seat : 
When lo, an odour stole upon the sense, 
From incense burning round the car, and filled 
The air with its faint exhalation, softening, 
And wrapping up the sinking heart entranced 
In dreams of passion and delight. 

Then rose 
A Vision from the deep ! for it was not 
Like aught that eye hath phantasied. I saw 
The immortal Aphrodite, the Queen of Love, 
To whom the gods succumb and men adore, 
As when she rose, cloud-like, from the sea-foam : 
Then when the boy of Ida looked on her ; 
When his eyes dimmed and his heart sunk beneath 
The majesty of beauty, and confessed 
That wisdom is the mockery of love. 

Her long rich golden hair, with dew-drops starred, 
( Floated, wave-like, round her voluptuous neck, 
Her zone cinctured her waist with golden clasps : 
And heaved reluctantly beneath the yoke 
Her swelling breast. She sate within her shell, 
And glided like a wreath of mist to land. 
Then circling as the stars around the orbed 
And stately Moon, the attendants plied their tasks. 
The one untangled her bright hair bedewed 
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With foam, and wrung it playfully in air ; 
One plaited the light foldings of her robe ; 
A third her footstool and her sandal brings : 
Then raising from their sides their chorded shells, 
Slowly they raised the Aphrodital hymn. 

then my joy was at its full ! I stood 
Gazing on their bright forms until my heart 
The might of overpowering beauty owned. 
The impotence of the resisting will 
Struggling against the thrilling chains of love. 

1 stood entranced in passionate ecstasy ; 
But their rich voices blending into song, 
Rising like odours stole upon the sense, 
Reminding me it was reality. 

The lay was such as Aphrodite hears. 

It told love's emanation from the soul, 

Pure as fount-drops ere caught one stain of earth. 

It traced its stream-like course, embracing heaven 

In its absorbing bosom, giving back 

The beautiful it receives and mirrors there : 

Or, rushing on perturbed with darker course, 

Ruffled with fiercer passions : perishing 

In its own fall, or parting, dried and lost 

In arid deserts. 

Then, with melting chords, 
It pictured love's first wild ecstatic tears 
From fulness of o'er-wrought delight, regrets 
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Dwelling entranced on the voluptuous past, 

And hope prophetic of the bliss to come. 

She heard them not : her cheek leaned on her hand, 

Her tresses in dishevelled gracefulness 

Falling, half-shadowed, half-revealed her neck 

And shoulder lustreing forth their ivory light. 

Her parted lips, like opening coral gates, 

Showed that the mind was absent and had left 

Its dwelling-place within deserted. Wan 

Was her fair cheek, perchance more lovely thus, 

Her dark eyes to the azure raised saw nought : 

Yet seeming all to espy ; perchance her heart 

Was to Adonis fled, or musing on 

Her conquered lord of war. 

And thus I gazed 
Until the measure of my bliss o'erflowed ; 
The witchery of the scene, the azure sky, 
And their immortal beauty entered me : 
Their thrilling voices held me prisoner ; 
Struggling to free myself from earth and die. 
I stretched my hands forth in wild ecstasy, 
And from my covert rushed to where they stood, 
To kneel and worship, and relieve my heart, 
Intoxicate in joy ; a mortal, I 
Heedlessly breaking on their hallowed ground ! 
When lo ! they vanished from before mine eyes, 
Like summer lightning, from the spot where they 
Had stood out brilliant and palpable. 
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I trod upon the place which they had left : 

I looked along the sands to find and mark 

The traces of their heavenly steps ; to know 

That gods had hallowed them. The ground was ribbed 

With furrowed waving lines the water left 

From its bed ebbing ; clear, distinctly traced, 

Unsullied, and unbroken. 

Where were they ? 
Stood they on earth those glorious forms of life ? 
Or were they things that lived upon the Air, 
Resolved again to their fine element ? 
I stood alone ; the quiet sky looked on me, 
The trees, with waiting aspect watched around ; 
And all my visions of love, hope, and joy 
Were fled together. Then like one who wakes 
Unwillingly from an absorbing trance, 
A blessed vision that, unreal, had borne him 
Into Hesperian gardens, I retraced, 
Thoughtful and slow, my solitary way. 
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A dim rich leafy covert ! musical 

With hum of bees and waters' gurgling sound, 

And those more low and stilly melodies 

That are the breathings of a life unseen, 

Voices of solitude that lull the heart 

To quiet and to sweet forgetfulness. 

Hark ! 't is the mellow note of Dian's horn ; 

The chase is done, the huntresses dispersed 

Each resting in her woodland's wild recess. 

A quick light footsteps bounds athwart the grass, 

Now louder heard, the bird flees the lithe twig, 

The waving branches yield before the form 

Of Arethusa entering her home. 

She threw herself upon the bank beneath 
The shadowing willow that o'erhung the stream, 
Her bow and glittering shafts o'erspread the turf, 
Her^head against a bough reclined, her neck 
Gleamed whiter from the shadow of the trees, 
Her parted lips drank in the breathing air ; 
VOL. i. Q 
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Spent with fatigue her arms hung listlessly : 
Like a pale Statue in eternal rest 
She looked, still, marble, cold, and beautiful, 
Waiting the spark of life's enkindling flame. 

Unheeded all the beauty round her spread, 

That entering her, receptacle and shrine, 

Wooed her to Nature's harmonies in vain. 

The green sward starry with pale primroses, 

The blue veronica that matched her eyes. 

The yellow clematis her amber hair ; 

The rose that stole its hue from her blanched cheek. 

The golden crocus glorified the ground ; 

And hyacinth and branching asphodel 

Drooped gracefully o'er her head. Her foot reposed 

On wild thyme tufted thick with marjoram, 

Breathing delicious odours, all unfelt 

By her whose violet fringed eyelids closed 

Abandoned to the quietude ! 

Sunlight 
Lustred a greener glory through the leaves, 
Glinting the rippled stream, while weaving on 
The scaly rinds of the o'erhanging trunks, 
Network of light and shadow, mottled vest 
In undulating motion, to the eye 
A silent harmony. 

Fire-flies pendant hung 
Amidst the levelled rays poised motionless, 
Lightning-like thrilling their invisible wings ; 
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Vanishing, reappearing 'mid calm groups 
Of insects living in that gracious light, 
To and fro borne upon the wavy air 
In floating motion. 

Slowly then first heard 
The murmuring voice of Alpheus' flowing stream 
Distant and lulling stole upon her ear, 
Mingling dream-like with sense : his voice was deep, 
Never so full of melody as now : 
She felt the music called her to his bed ; 
Listless she turned her eyes, and saw how calm, 
How cold, and pure, and silently he rolled ! 
The dimpling ripples sparkled to the sun 
In wavy motion, the white radiance 
From them reflected on the ribbing sands 
In broken gleams of undulating light : 
The wavelets o'er, the flashing lines beneath 
On hurrying to the green bank soundlessly. 

She felt the melody in her heart and eye, 
She drew the golden sandals from her feet, 
Loosening the zone that bound her robe beneath 
Her swelling bosom : light it fell as wreath 
Of mist from some lone star in quiet heaven ! 
A moment there she stood, a form the bard, 
Or dreaming sculptor never bodied forth 
From abstract vision of the beautiful. 

Then felt she* conscious of the o'erlooking sky, 
And drew the crescent circle from her brow. 

Q2 
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Who knows not Arethusa's golden hair 
That Dian envied ? down those tresses fell 
In meshes where a sun-beam prisoned shed 
Through them an amber light that veiled her not ; 
Her beauty shone as iwilight through grey clouds 
Reveals its softened loveliness. She stood 
Upon the crisped sand that edged the stream, 
A yellow strip that, by the deep green sward 
And odorous flowers bordered, shone like gold. 
She watched herself reflected, beauty dwelling 
Upon its shadow : now in shrinking fear 
Retreating in herself ; then sportively 
Dimpling the water with her timid foot, 
She threw herself in its encircling bed. 

She started from the stream, and gained the sand 
Swiftly as flies to nest the bird that hears 
The summer thunder. On the bank she stood 
In listening fear : her head was raised, her lips 
Apart, as she would drink that utterance. 
One hand her bosom pressed, the other raised, 
As though to mark the moment of her flight ; 
Was it the Wind that murmured through the sedge, 
And syllabled her name in sigh so close, 
So deep and full upon her startled ear ? 

She turned with a quick gesture, and beheld • 
Her fear embodied, the great river-god, . 
Immortal Alpheus, gazing on her there 
In passionate idolatry as if life 
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Were drawn from her. — "O Arethusa, hear ! " 

She heard the sound, not words, nor saw where knelt 

The god before her in idolatry : 

Fear in her eyes and ears, fawn-like she fled 

Before the huntsman ; but what speed outstrips 

The will and motion of a god ? she felt 

His panting breath upon her neck in flight ; 

She shrieked not, for her gasping breath was lost, 

But her deep invocation sobbed was heard 

By tutelary Dian ever near* 

Her feet were earth-rooted, her graceful arms 

Arched, tossed on high, melted in flashing waters : 

Their blue veins azure tinctured ; her raised eyes 

Darted bright lights amid the falling streams ; 

And that rich hair, to wreaths of myrtle changed, 

Drooped o'er the fountain as the plume that nods 

Above Minerva's helm. 

She mingled 
With the pure element of waters — then, 
Or whether that her inmost spirit changed, 
And heavenly yearned towards its kindred life, 
Or love decreed was fate, the rivulet 
That flowed from that sweet spring spread through 

the fields, 
And with capricious, coy, and wayward will, 
As if avoiding still the river-god, 
Yet still approaching half reluctantly, 
Yielded, and with a low and murmuring sound, 
With his embracing Stream for ever joined. 

Q 3 
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Mine ears are filled with thine eternal voices, 

thou exulting Ocean ! while mine eye 
Opens upon thy blue immensity, 

My o'ercharged bosom like thine own rejoices. 
The sands spread out before me, the glad Sun, 
Shining upon them from the intense sky, 
Sheds golden glories, such as fancy sees 
Wandering through glades of the Hesperides ; 
The gulls, like scattered snow-flakes, speck the shore, 
Circling or sailing on the heaving floor ; 
And they, sole visible things that live along 
The sands and rocks and sea, the spirit give 
Indwelling joy that doth itself prolong : 
Sense of delight like them in wandering free, 
The passion and the love for liberty. 

1 gazed, and while my inmost soul was stilled 
By thy deep melodies, mysterious Sea ! 
While thy infinity this temple filled, 

The spirit of my thought absorbed by thee 
Forgot awhile its self-identity. 
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Methought I stood upon the Chian strand ; 

I looked around and saw blind Homer near, 

Beside a rock in meditation stand. 

I knew the godlike aspect of the Seer : 

The waves dashed at his feet, he heard them not ; 

The lyre was in his hand, its chords forgot 

In the high mood of his abstracted thought. 

The breezes sighed amid his hoary hair, 

That floated o'er his neck and shoulders bare : 

The inward cheerfulness that emanates 

From the great Soul which its own light creates, 

Shone o'er his august countenance, as sheds 

The sun its light o'er mountains' topmost heads. 

His forehead bald rose like an altar-place 

Lighted with fire from heaven : his reverent face 

Turned toward the setting sun whose lustrous flood 

Fell, robe-like, round the prophet where he stood, 

Typing the everlasting crown that Fame 

Haloing should cast around his deathless name ! 

The quickening Spirit of the Infinite 
Shone o'er his visage from its inward light, 
And moving lips where inspiration dwelt, 
As if the presence of the god he felt, 
Descending on him in his solitude. 
In that large aspect and entranced mood 
Was stamped the image of the immortal creature ; 
Even while I gazed, I felt how mighty Nature 
Entered his soul, while prophet-like he stood 

Q 4 
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'Mid her inspirers ; from the rushing sound 
Of waves his verse was drawn, and depth profound ; 
From the grey rocks his images of power ; 
From the staid movements of the solemn sky, 
The strength, and motion, and sublimity- 
Embodied in the gods : from yonder Sun, 
The watching symbol of the Eternal One, 
That shone upon him there in that still hour, 
As if it lingered round the Man it blest ; 
The calm, the grandeur, majesty, and rest ! 
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i. 
Old hoary Ocean ! I have stood at night 
And watched thee heaving like the shroud out- 
spread, 
Oblivion darkly casts above the dead ; 
Or that abyss expanding infinite 
On Satan, when the portals of hell-gate, 
Touched by the key of Sin, flew open to fate, 
And showed waste anarchy and chaos wars : 
And ever and anon with thunder fit, 
Thou, like the Angels from the bottomless pit, 
Didst send thy voices to the unanswering Stars- 

n. 

Strange antique fancies then did thought beguile : 
Before my mind's eye rose Calypso's isle, 
And calm Ulysses stood beneath the cliff, 
His tearful eyes turned homeward, and his skiff, 
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Work cherished of his secret toil, prepared ; 
The Ocean-stream before him to be dared. 
Low bowed the godlike man to the salt Sea, 
And stretched his hands towards it, as if he 
Resigned himself to its high will ! his own 
Fate-fixed. She stood as into marble grown. 
Against that cave which now shall be retreat 
Of love no more, the sea-foam touched her feet : 
Winds waved her tresses, her voluptuous eyes, 
Languid with weeping, on the hero dwelt ! 
A human grief then first within her felt, 
Even earthly yearnings : passion's ecstasies 
Remembered, pity waked from prescient sight, 
Drew tears that dimmed those eyes' ethereal light, 
Large drops that left their fringing lashes bright ! 

m. 

The flower-wreath she held in her faint hand 
Unheeded dropped upon the golden sand : 
The dewy roses, type of her full love, 
Sunk there to die : pale pansies, and above, 
The anemone unfolded her fine leaf, 
Symbol and seal of an immortal grief ! 
He knelt and kissed her golden-sandalled feet 
Unheeded : she was passive, all was past, 
She stood a woman there, forsook at last : 
She saw, heard, felt not, hers the agony 
Whose pulse absorbs an immortality. 
Slowly the hero turned to her, and mute 
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Inclining, his eternal farewell gave ! 
Unanswered, she but saw him in his grave. 
He stept from earth, and floated on the wave ; 
An atom on the watery world, impelled 
To seek the human forms so long withheld 
From his deep heart, that, sunk in apathy 
Of passionless life, would mix with its own kind ; 
Yea, see his wife, his hearthstone left behind, 
And share ennobling sorrows 1 

IV. 

In that boat 
A King he sate, nor needed crown remote, 
His passions subject to his high command. 
He raised the sail, and floated from the land ; 
Nor marked that form 'mid fading shadows dim 
Who in those waters heard his requiem. 
His eye was on the Stars that seemed to keep 
Watch o'er him, rolled along the wasteful deep 1 : 
Each like himself impelled by duty's sway, 
To hold its incommunicable way ; 
There the sweet Pleiads shone, that rule the 

storm: 
There through the mist-foam gleamed Orion's form ; 
And the Bear watching from his silent throne 
Along a track as lonely as his own. 
Fixed to the helm, he watched the Polar Star 
That through the darkness shone on him from far, 
Companion, guide : an altar-place to him 
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Strength giving ; fixedness of godlike will, 
And law of obligation to fulfil, 
Opposed by fate, foes, shipwreck, and the storm : 
Calm and sedate, he looked the embodied form 
Of Virtue fleeing from the realms of Sense ; 
Strong in thy shield of holier innocence ! 
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He stands. fixed, immovable: 

Agony o'ercome by will, 

Owned but by the lips compressed, 

"the set brows and heaving breast. 

Like a wrestler bound is he 

In a gripe he cannot flee ; 

For those sinewy arms that broke 

Through the ribs of that gnarled oak 

Are wedged fast, which, closing o'er, 

Grasp him to escape no more. 

Twilight deepens : he hath stood 

In that rigid attitude 

Since the mid-day, when he made 

That wild effort that betrayed 

Strength might be too rashly tried. 

When great Nature it defied. 

Rest perchance hath power regained 

For those giant limbs overstrained : 

Yet a moveless Statue there 

He stands, doubtful yet to dare 
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His strength again, since first he found 
That the seven times victor crowned, 
Foiled by Nature stood foredone, 
'Gainst power he may not fight nor shun. 

n. 

Hark ! what sullen sounds come down 
From those hills with forests brown ? 
'T is the famished wolves that stray, 
Howling for their evening prey ; 
If thou 'scap'st not> by yon heaven ! 
Thy limbs piecemeal shall be riven, 
While thou lack'st an infant's power 
To aid thee in thy mortal hour ! 
As if Fate had spoken, he wakes ! — 
From that stupor-trance he breaks ; 
As the bolt sped from the hand 
Of Jove upon a guilty land, 
As the whirlwinds when they burst 
From the caves where they are nursed, 
As the lightning's fiery glance, 
Woke stern Milo from his trance ! 

m. 

Forward his sinewy leg is thrown 
Against the trunk, and one hath grown 
Into the yielding earth, as deep, 
And firmly doth that pillar keep 
Its place with all its tendons strung ! 
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His hands within the cleft still clung 
Are griped, his arms are forward thrown, 
Each nerve like bow-strings stretched ere flown 
The shaft : then bending his huge back, 
Upon the fissure's yawning rack 
Strained his eyeballs, lightnings flashing, 
His teeth clenched in madness gnashing, 
His Titanic limbs prepare 
Their last wild effort of despair. 

IV. 

Olympian Jove ! the groaning trunk 

Yields — the rent spreads — 't is deeper sunk ! 

The white foam from his lips flies forth : 

The sweat of agony and wrath 

Reeks from his brow — his bosom throbs, 

His breath heaves in convulsive sobs : 

Each nerve, each artery is strained, 

His starting eyes with blood are veined ; 

Hold yet thine own — one effort more, 

Milo ! thy desperate strife is o'er ! 

v. 

Hark ! the mad wolves — they rush on thee — 
Hear'st thou, and wilt thou not be free ? 
Shall that so often laurelled brow 
Be torn down and dishonoured now ? 
Must he, without the power to strive, 
Be helplessly devoured alive ? 
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He whose unglaived hand had felled 

The wild bull in his rush withheld : 

He carrion for brutes of prey ! 

His bones their offal tossed away : 

He whose strong arms, one moment free 

Had made their famished myriads flee, 

Even as the lion's self had turned 

On things his vengeance else had spurned. 

VI. 

They spring — the brutes the man assailed : 

One last wild effort — nature failed ; — 

Burst forth at once from every vein 

The tides of life like gushing rain ; 

His heartstrings cracked — his strength is sped, 

The champion of Greece is dead ! 

His laxed limbs bear him up no more ; 

His breast is steeped in welling gore : 

He falls against the trunk — his eyes 

Stare wildly on the open skies, 

As if accusing Fate which gave 

That strength of which he died the slave. 

Morn came : but where was he who stood 

Alone in that stern solitude ? 

The man who dare to match his power 

With Nature in unguarded hour : 

His red hands wedged within the cleft, 

Were all of Milo's trophies left : 

Greece found his bones and showed with pride 

The arena where her hero died, 
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I. 

I had a Vision such as fills the eye 

When fixed upon the past while shadowing forth 

The future, prescient of the things to come. 

An icy plain stretched out to where the sky 

And earth met blending : that wild waste was broken, 

Ocean-like, rough and barren, onward rolled, 

Yawning with black ravines down whose steep sides 

Lay the striped snows ; on-stretching to where heaved 

A wilderness of hills that, cloud like, rose 

Steadfastly fixed : mountains on mountains piled, 

Earth's visible Titans watching from their thrones 

Great Day and Night solemnly passing on 

With all their mighty pageants, or awhile 

Reposing at their feet. 

VOL. L R 
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n. 

Earth's beautiful face, 
Her veins that ate the aznrest streams, her hair 
The tressing woods, bosomed with heaving hills, 
Voiced with winds, waves, and thunders, there were not, 
Stilled, as extinct as they had never been. 
All was a lifeless, motionless wilderness, 
Where air was breathless, frozen as the ground. 
There Echo, the elastic spirit, haunting 
Else desolate solitudes, was heard not : nought 
Lived there, nor fowl, nor creeping thing that moves, 
And dies in darkness — it was Nature's grave; 
Her skeleton stretched naked before heaven. 
Silence reigned there presiding deity : 
The unreality a Presence was, 
Whose sway was felt, imparting mystery, 
And awe, and fear. 



m. 

One solitary crag 
From that illimitable plain shot up 
Its granite spear. It held communion 
Or with the rising or the setting sun : 
With tempests rushing round it, answering 
While welcoming their fury : with the fine 
And subtle motions of the summer air, 
With touches of ethereal moonlight coming 
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And vanishing like spirits, with the stars, 
Those everlasting Watchers of the heavens, 
Looking down from their brightness on that rock 
Of durability that matched their own. 



nr. 

One human being lived and suffered there ; 
To suffer is to live : upon himself 
He took the burthen of humanity, 
To prove to Man the enduring faculty 
Folded within him, and the potent will, 
Immutable ; all that he may evoke 
Of thought from depths as fathomless as life ; 
From the Imagination's winged power 
That doth exalt above this world of pain ; 
All he doth prove of bodily agony ; 
Of hope his nature strengthening, all pangs 
Prostrating thought, or maddening, all joys 
Soothing or sublimating life were borne 
Concentrated within that lonely breast. 
Upon that open plain the arena spread 
Before him and attesting heaven, his spirit 
Watched suffering it felt no more : the ordeal 
Was proved, endurance made familiar ; 
A sense subdued, even as despair or hope, 
Subjected to the mind's supremacy. 

b 2 
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V. 

Midway that solitary form was bound : 

A shape divine, as man first walked on earth 

In growth developed, when the tree of life 

Shot up and flourished ; ere disease had sapped, 

Time seared, or passion paralysed. His arms were 

Bound o'er his head, his feet nailed to the cliff. 

All the beatitude of holy sleep, 

Renewing life foredone, unfolding doors 

Of shadowy being to escape the real ; 

Steeping o'erwearied sense like dew-hung flowers 

In soft oblivion were to him unknown, 

In whom thought dwelt a sleepless spirit still. 

Wherefore, but to assert its faculty ? 

To form the type of the enduring man, 

Subjecting sense to reason, and opposing 

To adverse elements a steadfast will : 

Resistance, which is inborn liberty ; 

Evoking from the depths of his great soul 

Phantasm of faith sublime, the prescience 

Of an undying life, that disciplines 

The earthlier passions to its rule, or hate, 

Anger, disdain, or triumph, or despair. 

VL 

Lo ! there ambition's human recompense, 
Erring, yet god-like, that could not descend 
To confess weakness which is ignorance : 
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Or yield to agonies closed in waking death. 

What his reward for all he taught and suffered ? 

The worn-out hope, the doubt and the despair 

Returning on him still, rock-like repelled 

By that impenetrable spirit : these 

The harvests won with sweat whose drops were 

blood: 
This the bare height attained to open on 
Waste desolation, the Tantalean thirst 
Unslaked that lives beyond the grave ! these are 
The fabled vultures gnawing on the heart. 



vn. 

The Elements, whose life is change, wrought none 

On him : or when the rising Sun looked down, 

Or bade him on that desolate waste farewell ; 

Whether the fine airs of the summer slept 

Around him in the shadows of the rock, 

Or tempests wreaked their wrath on his bared head, 

His eyes were opened : his concentred Mind 

Worked out its destiny : to infuse in man 

The wisdom that, Athena-like, remoulds 

From the old clay, to mourn not, nor defy, 

Which is vain boasting conscious strength disdains. 

Calmly to yield and own Necessity, 

That sits above the Thunderer's throne ; to share 

The throbbings of the heart of human life, 

Upheaving round him, he, its central star, 
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The image of the Deity enthroned, 

In unapproachable solitude ! The lightnings, 

Uncurtaining the darkness, flashed upon 

His upraised face, where sate defiance still ; 

On his mute lips compressed with thought, and 

showed 
The embodied will stamped on that marble brow, 
Calm, rigid, motionless, immutable ! 



END OF THE FIBST VOLUME. 
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Blaine's Kncyclopaslia of Rural 

Blair's Chronological and His- 
torical T.bl,., froo, ilu Crfillm 10 lit 

connjclin, Iba PerfM from lb< EntV ••> 

Bloomneld.— The Greek Testa- 

PUIolockal, and XipluahM*. KifccImIIt ! 

Dr. Bloomfield's Additional i 
Dr. Bloomneld's College ft School 

| Slful IriU'Vi. SoTptfca iPi*" 

Dr. Bloomneld's College and 

' Sclool L»j« io rt. Onck Tutanu. 

I rc P . 8,0. P ri« Id., m. 



Brandt.— A Dictionary of Sd- 



Professor Brandt's Lectures o 

O.^ui.ln lla'rj, M «fPU*c 



Br odie.-- Psychological In- 



Antobiography of James Silk 
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TtkTLua ll.ponsn. itolt 
BolL— The Maternal Manage- 



Bode.— The Absence of Preci- 


Dr. Boll's Hints to Mothers for 

•uTu! HLatl u. Najafna;! NrVxiiltkw! 


Bode. - Ballads from Herodotus : 


Bonsen.— Christianity A fiSan- 

Bj C.C.J. Bnn>, U.D.. D.C.L.rE.rh, 
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Bunsen.— Egypt's Place in TJni- 

Buna en.— Lyra Germanica : 



Theologia Germanica : which 



Burton, IB. FJ— Personal Nar- 

"'... W-nutmu i» r. iupmt. 
Burton.— The History or Seot- 

iSQ 9b. 

Bishop Butler's General Atlas 
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The Cabinet Gazetteer: APotm- 



Caird.— English Agriculture in 



Calvert-The Wife's Mana»lt 



Carlisle (Lord!. — A Diary in 
i: >lu" nj.i' l Eo"iiIo! 

Cailow.— Popular Conchologyi 

Cecil.— The Stud Farm] or, 
Cecil.— Records of the Chase, 



Cecil— Stable Practice I orHints 
The Census of Great Britain in 
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NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 



ChevreTirs Principle* of Har- 

mouy Bad Contrast of Colours, ud their 
App&ratioas to the Arte t laeludiag Paint- 
tag, latertor Decoration, Tapestries, Csr- 
.pets, Mosaics. Coloured Gmsiag, Paper- 
Stalniag, Cabe© Prlntiag, Letterpress 
Priatiag, Map Colouring , Dress, Landscape 
aad Flower Gardening, ete. Translated 67 
Cuablbs Mabtki.. Seeoad Editioa ; with 
4 Plates. Crowa ftve. Its. M. 

Clinton.— literary Kemalns of 

Henry Frees Clinton, tf Jl. Author of the 
Fmitf MelUniti the FmnH ftomeai, etc. 
Comprising an Autobiography and Literary 
Journal, and brief Essays on Theological 
Snbjects. Edited by the Her. C.J. Fyhxs 
Cukto*, M.A. Post ave. price 8s. W. 

Conversations on Botany. New 

Edition, improved 1 with S3 PUtes. Pep. 
too. price 7*. W.i or with the Plates 
coloured, 12s. 

Oonybeare.— Essays, Ecclesias- 
tical and Social : Repriated, with additions, 
from the EMnhwrgk Raritw, Br the Rev. 
W. J. Coktbxabb. M J!., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 12*. 

Oonybeare and Howson.— The 

Life and Epistles of Saint Pan it Com- 
prising a complete Biography of the Apostle, 
aad a Translation of als Epistles Inserted 
in Chronological order. By the Rer. W. 2. 
Coxybbabb, M.A^, aad the Rer. J. 8. 
Howsok. M.A. With 40 Steel Plates and 
100 Woodcuts. 2 toIs. 4to. pike 42. Sf . 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of 

Practical Medicine t Comprising General 
Pathology, the Natmre and Treatment of 
Diseases, Morbid Structures, and the Dis- 
orders especially Incidental to Climates, to 
Sex, aad to the differest Epochs of Life, 
with numerous approved Formula) of the 
Medicines recommended . Vole. I . and 1 1 . 
8to. price JlS 1 and Parts X. to XVI. price 
4s.4tf.each. 

Cresy's Encyclopaedia of Civil 

Edgiaeering, Historical, Theoretical, aad 
Practical. Illustrated by upwards of 8000 
Woodcuts, explanatory of the Principles, 
MachiBery.ana Constructions which come 
under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. 
8vo. pries jEB. ISs.M. 

The Cricket-Field ? or, the Sci- 
ence and History of the Game of Criehet. 
By the Author of Prindflet 0/ Scientist 
Battlu*. Second Edition 1 with Plates aad 
Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 6*. half-bound. 

Lady Gust's Invalid's Book.— 

The Invalid's Own Book 1 A Collection of 
Recipes from various Books aad various 
Countries. By the Hoaourable Lady Cost. 
Fcp. 8vo. price St. M. 



The Rer. T. Dale's Domestic 

Liturgy sad Family Chaplain, 1b Two Parts t 
The FirstPart belagChurch Services adapted 
for Domestic Use, with Prayers for every 
Day of the Week, selected exehmivelyfrom 
the Book of Common Prayer. Part II. 
Comprising an appropriate S eimo B far every 
Sunday in the Year. 2d Edition. Poet 410. 
21s . cloth 1 31*. 6sT. calf 1 or sfS. Ma, 1 



Km - m# .i- I Tax Family Caayuknt, 12*. 
8 * F * wte,3r \ Twm DoMxersf Iotuboy. Ma.ftf. 

Davy (Dr. J.)— The Angler and 

his Friend} or, Piscatory Colloquies aad 
Fishing Excursions. By Job x Djlty^MLD., 
F.R.S., stc. Fcp. 8ro. price 6*. 

Delabeche.— The Geological 0b- 

server. By Sir Hxxby T- IfcsLABseu, 
F.R.8., late Director-General of the Geo- 
logical Surrey of the United Kiagdosa. New 
Edition ; with numerous Woodcuts, tro. 
price 18*. 

Delabeche.— Report on the Geo- 
logy of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somer 
set. By Sir Hbhst T. Dsxabkcbx, F.R.8. 
With Maps, WoodcuU, aad IS Plates. St* 
price 14t. 

De la Hive.— A Treatise on Bleo- 

tricity, in Theory aad Practice. By A. 
Dx la Rrvx, Professor in the Academy ef 
Geneva. In Two Volumes, with numerous 
Wood Engravings. Vol. 1.8vo. price 18*. 

Dennistonn.— Memoirs of Sir 

Robert Strange, Knt., Engraver. Member 
of several Foreign Academies of Deatga; 
and of his Brother-lo-Law, Andrew Luuua* 
dea, Private Secretary to the Stuart Princes, 
and Author of Tht AntifuiHu */ Jleme. 
By Jaxks Dxknistoux, of Deanistoaa, 
Author of Memoir* •/ the Da*** o/ Orlsaa. 
2 vols, post Svo., with Illustrations, 21*. 

Discipline. By the Author of 

" Letters to My Unknown Friends," etc. 
Second Editioa, enlarged. ISmo. price 2t.M. 

Eastlake— Materials for a His- 
tory of Oil Palatine;. By Sir Cuablbs 
Look Ea»ti^u,F.R.S.,F.8.A., Presideat 
of the Royal Academy. 8vo. price lee. 

The Eclipse of Faith | or, a 

visit to a Religious Sceptic. Seventh 
Edition. Fcap.8vo. price a*. 

A Defence of The Eclipse of 

Faith, by Its Author j Being a Rejoinder so 
Professor Newman's Reply. Secemd Edi- 
tion, revised. Post Svo. price **. 6eT. 

The Englishman's Greek Con- 
cordance of the New Testament i Berag aa 
attempt at a Verbal Connexion betweeu 
the Greek aad the English Textst laeludiag 
a Concordaace to the Proper Names, with 
IadexesGreek>Engiishaad EagUeh •Greek. 
New Edition, with a aew Index. Royal 
8vo. price 42*. 
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The Englishman's Hebrew and 

lw I ep v lr,J4.1t..M. 

Ephemera.— & Handbook of 

sSaSsi^itti fi,h .i"»' 1 T " i|i,i '> 



W. Erakine, Esq.— History of 



Francis.— Annals, Anecdotes, 
1'rancis. Chronicles and Cha- 
eilbart.-I.ogic for the Million : 
Gilbert -Logic for the Young t 

O, I. w. Qtuin. 



Qosse.— A Naturalist's Sojourn 
Essays on Political and Social 

Qurney. ~ Historical Sketches 

Gnraey,— St. Louis and Henri 

Gwilt. — An Encyclopedia of 

Hamilton.— Discussions in Phi- 
Hare (Archdeacon}.— The Life 
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Harry Hieover.— The Huuting- 

arry Hieover.— Practical 

Harry Hieover.— The Stud, for 



Harry Hieover. — The Pocket 
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Harry Hleover. — Stable Talk 

Haasall, (Dr.)— Food and its 



Col. Hawker's Instructions to 

,.,i ,'', '',■.,.. (i,",„ t r l. \.»'f. ,[','.'.',.'! '■.,'- 
Uydon.— The Life of Benjamin 

bli AiMlKliTUl J«TUll. feaut 
Ulra^tlJb. Toil Tl.tom, K.A„of 
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Hill-Travelo In Siberia, By 
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Hook. — The Last Days of Oar 



.' N*w'Kd][lon. Pcp.»ro.6ii 



9irW. J. Hooier'sPopnlar Guide 
Hooker.— Mnseum of Economic 
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Home's Introduction to the 
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Hoim'i Compendious Introdne- 
Home.— The Communicant's 



Howitt.-(A. M.) An Art S 
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Howitt.— The Children's Tor. 

By Mu.Hnwin. Wllk Foot llliumtiimi. 

Howitt.— Land) Labour, and 



Humphreys.— Sentiments ud 

Slnlleief SMuwra. VUuiU 
'""' co.en, ud olfc.r EBbellUmuLi , 



William Howitt'a Boy's Conn- 



Hunt. — Bescarehes on Light In 



Idle-Hints on Shooting, Flah- 



Howitt.- Visits to Remarkable 
Hue.— The Chinese Empire i a 
: Plsii 
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" Willi Act i».Bdmi.l Act. Ftp' | 

Hudson's Esecntor'a Guide. 



Humboldt's Cosmos. — Trans- 



Humboldt's Aspects of Nature, 



lira. Jameson's Legends of the 



Mrs. Jameson's Legends ofthe 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends ofthe 
Mrs. Jameson.— Sisters of Cha- 
Jameaon.— ACommonpuoe Book 



Jaquemet.— A C 

Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to 
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Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire Kirby ft Spenee's Int, reduction 



Johns and Nicols.i.— 



Johnston. ■& New Dictionary of 



K..T.Jo.,™..>Ml.S. 



Kalisch -Historical and Criti- 

co^OM Nol.i. CriUcil, PMIi&flnlli .si'l 

KemMe.— The Sainns In Eng- 
Kemp.— The Phasls of Matter: 

"- -T ID ODlUU Of lil DllCOTCliei In. I 
C.llOO Of Modem Ciwmlirir. Hi 

'sf Hl4l»rp\j Creation, Init'czru 



Kuteven.— A Manual of Do- 
ipplf '■ Collection of Hymns 



Laisg's (S.) Observationa on the 
Laing'e (S.l Observation* on the 

conS Serin of Seta o/. IY«°ifrr. SrV. 
',' Tie nnl Srrf«, In litno. Fvluti.U. 

L. E. L.— The Poetical Works 



Dr. ' jtl "" on Diseases of the 

He.rt r Br P, M. Latham, M.P., Pbvnriu 

Mrs. B. Lee's Elements of Na- 



JUndley.-^he Theory and Pxac- 

dc« of HonlcoJIm i or, in AliimM to 
ciplii.i the prio.lp.l Openrioui of HUH. 

Inn ii|..M. PlmiuloKiciilGeo.ndi; Brio, tit 
Seeooo E*loi of lie Tim, o/Harllnf- 



Linwood.— Antholofria Oxonlen- 



Lorimer's I C. ! Le tte rs to a Young 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA 



ludDiicoTcrr . . gTOla. lOf. U. 
I. CrnWiHiitorToJC™!., Ink. Ul.U. 17. 

too Itnllu Hrpoblkl . 1 vol. Bf.f 
.1. DuEbb'i HUtorr of Dcd- 
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London's Encyclopaedia of Gar- 



Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Trees 

I,.., l!vif,.J::j* L ,-- thridral' Coml^lnlog 
lie II. „■. I.™. ...i! stroll of Oro.1 
Srlull. NiH.e ui Ftrtln, HoltmlSiUtr 
UJ.il l'i:,.il"Vl. 11.., ,:,■,!. „l : w,ih Lliiir 7.0- 
Lv(i.c] D"«K| and Dm* Id Ihfl Ara t 

London's Encyclopedia of Agri- 

wtlh lltfl Woodcon. Sro-prl.;. aOi, 

London's Encyclopaedia of 



Bi^t ,!', ." 1 "N..J"i-.'.l1-iM'i.' '..wri-ritj' I., il.t 

Second Additional Supplement 

]&ss. WUh above 2000 Woodr.mil. 8.0.SI1. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Cot- 



If. lo«, p3»l,c II 



London's Hortna Brttaimiens • 



Mrs. London's Amateur Gar- 
Low.— A Treatise on the Do- 

Lew's Elements of Practical 

Hacanlay.—Speeche* of the 
Macaolay.— The History o fEng- 



Mr. Macanlay's Critical and 



Macanlay. — Lays of Ancient 



Mr. Maoaulay's Lays of Ancient 



KaedonalrL — Villa Veroochioi 
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Macintosh.— A Military Tour in 

European Turkey, the Crimea, and on the 
■astern Shore* of the Black Seat Inclnding 
Hoate* acroM the Balkan into Bulgaria, 
and Excursions in the Turkish, Russian, 
and Peraian Provinces of the Caucasian 
Rang*. By Major-Gen. A. P. Mackintosh, 
K-H.,F.R.G.S.,F.G.S. Second Edition, with 
Maps. PoatSvo. 10*. 64. 

Sir James Mackintosh's History 

of England from the Earliest Times to the 
final Establishment of the Reformation. 
library Edition, revised by the Author's 
Son. 2 vol*. 8vo. price 21*. 

Mackintosh.— Sir James Mack- 

iatosh's Miscellaneous Works: Including 
his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
Complete in One Volume j with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 21#. 
cloth ; or 30s. bound in calf. 

%• Also a NEW EDITION, in 3 vols, 
fcap. 8vo. price 2U .' 

Made od.— The Theory and 

Practice of Banking : With the Elementary 
Principles of Currency, Prices, Credit, and 
Exchanges. By Henry Dunning Mao- 
uoi>, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law i Fellow of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society. In Two Volumes. Volume 
„ the First comprising the Theory of Banking 
Vol. L royal 8vo. 14*. 

M'Cullooh.— A Dictionary, 

Praotical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. 
M'Cwixooh, Esq. New Edition ; embrac- 
ing a large mass of new and important In- 
formation in regard to the Trade, Commer- 
cial Law, and Navigation of this and other 
Countries. 8vo. price 60s. cloth ; half-russia, 
with flexible back, 56*. 

M'Culloch.— A Dictionary, 

Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, Places, and Prin- 
cipal Natural Objects in the World. Bv 
J. R. M'Cullooh, Esq. Illustrated with 
Six large Maps. New Edition, revised, with 
a Supplement. 2 vols. 8vo. price 63«. 

M c Onlloch. — An Account, De- 

acrtptive and Statistical of the British 
Empire t Exhibiting its Extent, Physical 
Capacities, Population, Industry, and Civil 
and Religious Institutions. By i . R. M'Cux- 
loch, Esq. Fourth Edition, revised; with 
an Appendix of Tables . 2 vols . 8vo . price 42«. 

Maitland.— The Church in the 

Catacombs: A Description of the Primi- 
tive Church of Rome, illustrated by its 
Sepulchral Remains. By the Rev. Chaalbs 
Maxtlajio. 8vo. price 14#. 



Mann.- The Philosophy of Be- 

{roduction. By Robert James Mann, 
I.D., K.R.A.S., Author of The Guide to 
the Knowledge of Life, the Book of Health, 
Letnont in General Knowledge, etc. With 
Engravings on Wood. Fcp. Svo. At. 6o*. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Chemistry, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly Explained and Illus- 
trated by Experiments. New and improved 
Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 14*. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy, in which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarly explained. 
New Edition, enlarged and corrected ; with 
23 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 10». 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Political Economy, in which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarly explained. 
New Edition . Fcp . 8vo . price 1$.M. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Vegetable Physiology ; comprehending the 
Elements of Botany, with their Application 
to Agriculture. New Edition j with Four 
Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 9#. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Land and Water. New Edition, revised 
and corrected ; with a coloured Map, shew- 
ing the comparative Altitude of Mountains. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 5«. 6d. 

Marryat.— Mountains and Mole- 
hills: or, Recollections of a Burnt Journal. 
By Frank Makkyat, Author of Borneo 
and the Eattern Archipelago. With many 
Illustrations on Wood and in Colours, from 
Drawings by the Author. 8vo. price 21#. 

Martineau (J.)— Endeavours 

after tbe Christian Life : Discourses. By 
Jambs Martineau. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 
7#. 6d. each. 

Martinea u.— Miscellanies. 

Comprising Essays on Dr. Priestley, Ar- 
nold's Life and Corre$pondenee, Church 
and State, Theodore Parker's Dheourte of 
Religion, " Phases of Faith," the Church 
of England, and the Battle of the Churches. 
By Jambs Martineau. Post 8vo. 9#. 

Martineau.— Church History in 

England < Being a Sketch of the History of 
the Church of England from the Earliest 
Times to the Period of the Reformation. 
By the Rev. Arthur Marti nbau, M.A. 
]2mo. price 6s. 

Maunder's Biographical Trea- 
sury i consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and 
brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Per- 
sons of all Ages and Nations, from the 
Earliest Period of History. Eighth Edition , 
revised throughout, and brought down to 
the close of the year 1854. 1-cp. Svo. 10«. 
cloth } bound in roan, 12«. | calf, 12*. M. 
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NEW W0BK8 and NEW EDITI0N8 



Mannder's Historical Treasury | 

comprising a General Introductory Outline 
of universal History, Ancient and Modern, 
and a Series of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation. New Edition ; revised 
throughout, and brought down to the Pre- 
sent Time. Fcp. 8vo. 10«. cloth; roan, 
13«.| calf,13*.6*J. 

Mannder's Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasury: A New and Popular En- 
cyclopedia of Science and the Belles- 
Lettres ; including all Branches of Science- 
and every subject connected with Litera- 
ture and Art. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
1 trice 10s. cloth ; bound In roan, 13s. j calf 
ettered, 13s. 6*?. 

Mannder's Treasury of Natural 

. History ; Or, a Popular Dictionary of Ani- 
mated Nature: In which the Zoological 
Characteristics that distinguish the different 
Classes, Genera, and Species, are combined 
with a variety of interesting Information 
Illustrative of the Animal Kingdom. With 
900 Woodcuts. New Edition; with 900 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 10«. cloth; 
roan, 13s.; calf, 13*. 6*1. 

Mannder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge, and Library of Reference. Compris- 
ing an English Dictionary and Grammar, 
an Universal Gazetteer, a Classical Diction- 
ary, a Chronology, a Law Dictionary, a 
Synopsis of the Peerage, numerous useful 
Tables, etc. The Twentieth Edition re- 
vised and corrected : With some Addi- 
tions. Fcp 8vo. price 10«. cloth ; bound in 
roan, 13s. ; calf, 13i. 64. 

Merivale. — A History of the 

Romans under the Empire. By the Rev. 
Charlbs Mbrxtaxjc, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Vols. 1. 
to III. 8vo. price 42s. 

Merivale.— The Pall of the Bo- 
man Republic : A Short History of the last 
Century of the Commonwealth. "By the Rev. 
Charles Mbrivaxjc, B.D. 13mo. 7«. Sol. 

Merivale.— An Account of the 

Life and Letters of Cicero. Translated 
from the German of Abehen ; and Edited by 
the Rev. C. Msrivalb, B.D. 13mo. 9s. 6d. 

Miles.— A Plain Treatise on 

Horse Shoeing. By William Miles, Esq., 
Author of The Hor$e'$ Foot and hov to 
keep it $ound. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
Small 4to. 5*. 

Milner.— The Crimea, its An- 
cient and Modern History: the Khans, the 
Sultans, and the Czars : with Sketches of its 
8cenery and Population. By the Rev. T. 
Milner, M.A., F.R.G.S., Author of The 
Baltic, lt$ Gates, Shores, and Cities. Post 
8vo. with 3 Maps, 10s. to. 



Milner.— The Baltic ; Its Gates, 

Shores, and Cities : With a Notice of the 
White Sea. By the Rev. T- Milnbr, M.A., 
F.RjG.8. Post 8vo. with Map, price 10s. 6sT. 

Milner's History of the Church 

of Christ. With Additions by the late Rev. 
Isaac Milnbr, D.D., F.R..S. A New 
Edition, revised, with additional Notes 
by the Rev. T. Grantham, B.D. 4 Tola. 
8vo. price 53s. 

Montgomery.— Memoirs of the 

Life and Writings of James Montgomery: 
Including Selections from his Correspond' 
ence, Remains in Prose and Verse, and 
Conversations. By John Holland and 
James Evbrbtt. With Portraits and Vig- 
nettes. Vols. Land II. post 8vo. price 31*. 

%• Vols. III. and IV. are in the press. 



Montgomery.— Original Hymns 

for Public, Social, and Private Devotion. 
By Jambs Montoombry. 18mo. 6*. 64. 



James Montgomery's Poetical 

Works: Collective Edition; with the 
Author's Autobiographical Prefaces, com- 
plete in One Volume; with Portrait and 
Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 10«. 64. 
cloth ; morocco, 31*.— Or in 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Portrait, and seven Plates, price 14s. 

Moore.— Man and his Motives. 

By Gborob Moore, M.D., Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians. Third and 
cheaper Edition. Fcp . 8vo. price 6s. 

Moore.— The Power of the Soul 

over the Body, considered in relation to 
Health and Morals. By Gborob Moors, 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, etc. Fifth and cheaper Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6*. 

Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By Gborob Moors, 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Third and cheaper Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. priceO*. 



Moore.— Health, Disease, and 

Remedy, familiarly and practically con- 
sidered in a few of their Relations to the 
Blood. By Gborob Moore, MJ>. Post 
8vo. 7'. 6d. 



Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited 
by the Right] Hon. Lord John Rvssbxl, 
M.P. With Portraits and Vignette Illustra- 
tions. Vols. I. to VI. postdvo. 10s. 64. each. 
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Thorns* MoorVs Poetical Works. 

(r the Anther's recent latroduc- 
otes, Complete io One Volume, 



eriat ed ia Baby Type j witk a Portrait en- 
■saved bv W. Holl, from a Picture by T. 
PhlllbM, B-A. Crown 8vo. 11*. fid. cloth : 
Buoroceo by Heyday, zl«.-- Also an Edition 
eaasalete la 1 vol. medium 8vo. with Portrait 
ami Vignette, >1«. doth t Morocco by Hay- 
•lay, 4S*«— Another, ia 10 vols. frp.Svo. whh 
Fortralt,aad 19 Plate*, price tt*. 

Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred Sengs. ByTaoMAs Moobb, Aathor 
of Lmllm See**, etc. Pint collected Bditloe, 
wtek Vignette by R. Doyle. lfimo. price 
a*, clerk i 13*. fid. bound la morocco. 

Moore's Irish Melodies Illus- 
trated. A New Edition of Moore' $ Irish 
Melodies, Illustrated with Twelve 8teel 
Plates, engraved from Original Designs by 

O. W. COPS, B*A. D. MACLISB, E.A. 

Y.O&BSWIOK,R.A. H. MILLAIS. 

A. P. KOO. W. MULBBADY.R.A. 

W. T. FRITH, B.A* J. BANT. 

W. B. FROST. PRANK 8TONB. 

a B. HOR8LBY. O. B. WABD. 

Uniform wkh the Illuttrnted Edition of 
Moore's Lmllm Mooik. Square crown 8vo. 

{Just ready. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. New 

Edition, printed in Raby Type ; with the 
Preface and Notes from the coll ective edition 
of Moore's Potties! Works, the Advertise- 
meats originally prefixed to the Melodies, 
and a Portrait of the Author. 82mo. 2*. fid. 
—An Edition In lfimo. with Vignette, 6*. > 
or 12r.fi**. morocco, by llayday. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, Ulus- 

trated by D. Mac Use, R.A. New and 
cheaper Edition; with 161 Designs, and 
. tbe whole of the Letter-press engraved on 
Steel, by P. P. Becker. Super-royal 8vo. 
prieeSl*. fid. boards s morocco, 62*. 6d. 

Moore's Lalla Rookhi An Ori- 
ental Romance. With IS highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Designs by Corbonld, 
Meadows, and Stephanoff. New Edition. 
B gears crown Bvo. 16*. cloth | morocco, 28*. 

Moore's Lalla Rookh. New Edi- 
tion, printed in Ruby Type j with the Pre- 
face and Notes from the collective Edi- 
tion of Moore's Poetical Works, and a 
Frontispiece from a Design by Kenny 
Meadows, ttmo. It. fid.— An Edition in 
lfimo. with Vignette, 6s. i or lit. fid. mo- 
rocco, by Heyday . 

Moseley.— The Mechanical Prin- 
ciples of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Rev. H. Mosmur, M.A., P.R.8., 
Canon of Bristol, Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of Prance. Second Edition, 
enlarged i witk numerous Corrections and 
Woodcuts, firo.tis. 



Murc-A Critical History of 

tke Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. By William Mens. M.P. of 
Caldwell. Second Edition. Vols. I. to 
III. 8vo. price Ms.— VoL IV. price 16s. 

Murray's Encyclopaedia of Oeo- 

graphyi Comprising a complete Description 
of the Earth t exhibiting Its Relation to the 
Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, 
the Natural History of each Country, ana 
tbe Industry, Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and Civil and Social State of All 
Nations. Second Edition; with 83 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 
8vo. price 80s. 

Neale. — " Risen from the 

Ranks i" Or, Conduct versus Caste. By 
the Rev. Erskinb Nbalb, M.A., Rector of 
Kirton, Suffolk. Fcap. 8vo. price 6s. 

Neale.— The Riches that bring 

no Sorrow. By the Rev. Ebskikb Nbalb, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo. ptice 6*. 

Neale.— The Earthly Resting 

Places of the Just. By the Rev. Ebskihb 
Nzaxz, M.A. Fcp.8vo. with Woodcuts, 7*. 

Neale.— The Closing Scene | or 

Christianityand Infidelity contrasted in tke 
Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rev. Erskinb Nbalb, M.A. New Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 12s.; or sepa- 
rately, 6*. each. 

Newman.— Discourses addressed 

to Mixed Congregations. By Jobk Hikbt 
Nbwmak, Priest of the Oratory of 8t. Philip 
Neri. Second Edition. 8vo. price 12c. 

Oldacre.— The Last of the Old 

Squires t A Sketch. Br Cbdbic Oldacbb, 
Esq., of Sax-Normanbury, sometime of 
Christ Church , Oxon . Crown 8vo. 9*. 6e*. 

Oldmixon.— Gleanings fromPie- 

cadilly to Pera. By J. W. Oldmixon, Com- 
mander R.N. With 4 Illustrations printed 
In Colours. Post 8vo. price 10*. 64. 

Opie (Mrs.)— Memorials of the 

Life of Amelia Opie, Selected and Arranged 
from her Letters, Diaries, and other Manu- 
scripts. By Csciua Loot Bbightwbll. 
Second Edition; with Portrait. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

Osborn. — A Narrative of the 

Discovery of tbe North-West Passage by 
H.M.8. Investigator, Capt. R. M*Clubb. 
Edited by Captain SbbrabdOsbobn, B~N. , 
from the Logs. Journals, and Private Letters 
of Cant. R. M'Clurc j and Ulnstrated from 
Sketches taken by Commauder 8. Guraev 
Cresswell. 8vo. [ /as* ivee*F. 
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NEW WORKS and NEW EDITION8 



Owen.— Lectures on the Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Invertebrate Animals. ByRieHA.BDOwBN. 
F.R.8. Hunterian Profeaaor in the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Second Edition, 
greatly enlarged ; with SU Woodcuti. 8vo. 
price 21*. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Vertebrate Animals. With numer- 
ohj Woodcuts. Vol. 1 . 8vo. price 14#. 

The Complete Works of Blaise 

Pascal. Translated from the French, with 
Memoir, Introductions to the various 
Works, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, 
by GnoaoB Pbarcb , Esq . 3 vols .- post 8ro. 
with Portrait, 25s. 6a\ 

Dr. Pereira's Lectures on Po- 
larised Light, together with a Lecture on 
the Microscope, delivered before the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain, and at 
the Medical School of the London Hospital. 
8econd Edition, enlarged from Materials 
left by the Author, by the Rev. Badbm 
Powbll, M.A., etc. Fcp. 8to. with Wood- 
cuts, 7». 

Dr. Pereira's Elements of Ma- 
teria Medica and Therapeutics. Third 
Edition, enlarged and improved from the 
Author's Materials bv A. S.Tatlor. M.D., 
and G. O. Rbbs, M.D. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Vol. 1. 8to. 38». ; Vol. II. Part 
1. 179. 1 Vol. 11. Part II. 24s. 

Dr. Pereira's Treatise on Pood 

and Diet. With Obserrations on the Diete- 
tic*! Regimen suited for Disordered States 
of the Digestive Organs; and an Account of 
the Dietaries of some of the principal Me- 
tropolitan and other Establishments for 
Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the 
Sick, etc. 8to. 16«. 

Peschel's Elements of Physics. 

Translated from the German, with Notes, 
by E. West. With Diagrams and Wood- 
cuts. 8 vols. fcp. 8ro. price 21«. 

Pfeiffer.— A Second Journey 

round the World. By Madame Ida. Pfbif- 
m. 2 vols, post 8ro. [Jutt ready. 

Phillips.— A Guide to Geology. 

By John Phillips, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S., 
Deputy Reader in Geology in the University 
of Oxford. Fourth Edition, with 4 Plates. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 5t. 

Phillips's Elementary Intro- 
duction to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensive Alterations and Additions, 
byH. J.Baookb, F.R.8., F.G-8.; andW. 
H.Millbr. M.A., F.G.S., Professor of 
Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 18s. 



Phillips.— Figures andDescrip- 

tions of the Palasosoic Fossils of Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Sur- 
vey of that District. By John Phillips, 
M«A. etc. 8vo . with 00 Plates, price 9t. 

Piscator.— The Choice and Cook- 
ery of Fish-. A Practical Treatise. By Pis- 
cator. Fcp. 8vo. bt. €•?. 

Captain Portlock's Report on 

the Geology of the County of Londonderry, 
and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
examined and described nader the Autho- 
rity of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance . 8vo. with 48 Plates, price 24#. 

Powell*— Essays on the Spirit 

of the Inductive Philosophy, the Unity of 
Worlds, and the Philosophy of Creation. 
By the Rev. Bajdbn Powbll, M.A., F.R S., 
F.R.A.S., F.G.S., 8avilian Professor of Geo- 
metry in the University of Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 12*. 64. 

Pulman's Vade-Mecum of Ply- 
Fishing for Trout; being a complete Prac- 
tical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of 
Angling; with plain and copious Instruc- 
tions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. 
Third Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 6s. 

Pycroft's Course of English 

Reading, adapted to every Taste audCa 
th Literary Anecdotes. 



pacity ; Wit 

and cheaper Edition. 



ry Anecootea. New 
Fcp. 8vo. price fa. 



Raikes.— A Portion of the Jour- 
nal kept by Thomas Raikes, Esq., from 1881 
to 1847 : Comprising Reminiscences of So- 
cial and Political Life in London and Paris 
during that period. [/» preparation. 

Dr. Reece's Medical Guide ; for 

the use of the Clergy, Hesds of Families, 
Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners: 
Comprising a complete Modern Dispensa- 
tory, and a Practical Treatise on the distin- 
guishing 8ymptoms, Causes, Prevention, 
Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases Incident 
to the Human Frame. Seventeenth Edition, 
corrected and enlarged by the Author's 
Son. 8vo. price 12s. 

Rich's Illustrated Companion 

to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon: 
Formings Glossary of all the Words repre- 
senting visible Objects counected with the 
Arts, Manufactures, and Everyday Life of 
the Ancients. With Woodcut Representa- 
tions of nearly 2,000 Objects from the 
Antique. Post 8vo. price 21«. 

Sir J. Richardson's Journal of 

a Boat Voyage through Rupert's Land and 
the Arctic Sea, In Search of the Discovery 
Ships under Command of Sir John Franklin. 
With an Appendix on the Physical Geo- 
graphy of North America ; a Map, Plates, 
and: Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. price Sis. 6**. 
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Horsemanship) or, the Art of 

Riding and Mm tinging * Hone, adapted to 
the Guidance of Ladies and Gentlemen on 
the Road and in the Field : With Instruc- 
tions for Breaking in Colts and Young 
Horses. Br Captain Richardson, late of 
the 4th Light Dragoons. With 5 Line En- 
gravings. Square crown 8vo. price I4t. 

Bickard s.— Population and 

Capital : Being a Course of Lectures de- 
livered before the University of Oxford in 
1853 and 1864. By Gborgb K. Richards, 
M.A., Professor of Political Economy. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

Riddle's Complete Latin-Eng- 
lish and English-Latin Dictionary, for the 
use of Colleges aud Schools. New and 
cheaper Edition, revised and corrected. 
8vo. 21s. 

«•«..»•!« JTheEngHsh-Latin Dictionary, 7*. 
separately ^TheUtln-EngllshDictionary,15*. 

Kiddle's Copious and Critical 

Latiu-English Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William 
Freund. New and cheaper Edition. Post 
4to. price Sl#. 64. 

Riddle's Diamond Latln-Eng- 

lish Dictionary : A Guide to the Meaning, 

Saality, and right Accentuation of Lattu 
assical Words. Royal 32mo, price 4#. 

Rivers'sRose-Amateur'sGuide; 

containing ample Descriptions of ail thr 
fine leading varieties of Hoses, regularl} 
classed in their respective Families; their 
History and Mode of Culture. Fifth and 
cheaper Edition, much improved. Fcp. 
8vo. price Ss.64. 

Dr. E. Robinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon of the Greek Testament. 
A New Edition, revised and in great part 
re-written. 8vo. price 18s. 

Mr. Henry Rogers's Essays, se- 
lected from Contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review. Second and cheaper Edition, with 
Additions. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21*. 

Mr. Henry Rogers's Additional 

Essays from the Edinburgh Review, printed 
uniformly with the Firtt Edition, and 
forming a Third Volume. 8vo. 10». 64. 

Dr. Roget's Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classified and ar- 
ranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. Third Edition, revised and Improved, 
and printed in a more convenient form. 
Crown 8vo. 16s. 6d. 



Rowton's Debater: A Series of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and 
Questions for Discussion i with ample 
references to the best Sources of Information 
on each particular Topic. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 

Letters of Rachael Lady Rus- 

sell. A New Edition. Including several 
unpublished Letters. With Portraits, Vig- 
nettes* and Facsimile. 3 vols, post 8vo 
price 15s. 

The Life of William LordRus- 

sell. By the Right Hon. Lord Johk Rus- 
ssu.. M.P. The Fourth Edition, complete In 
One Volume ; with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel' by 8. Bellln. Post 8vo. price 10i. 64. 

St. John (the Hon. F.)— Rambles 

in Search of Sport, In Germany, France, 
Italy, and Russia. By the Honourable 
Fhrdihand 8t. John. With Four coloured 
Plates . Post 8vo. price 9«. 64. 

St. John (H.)— The Indian Ar- 
chipelago ; Its History and Present State. 
By Ho hack St. Johk. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
price 21s. 

The Saints our Example. By 

the Author of Letters to mv Unknown 
Friends, etc, Fcp. 8vo. price 7$. 

Schmitz.— History of Greece, 

from the Earliest Times to the Taking of 
Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 146. mainly 
based upon Bisbop Thirlwall's History of 
Greece. By Dr. Lxorhard Sohkits, 
F.R.S.E. New Edition. 12mo. 7«. 64. 

Scrivenor.— History of the Iron 

Trade, from the Earliest Records to the 
Present Period. By Harry Sobitbwor. 
Author of The Railways of the United 
Kingdom. New Edition, revised and cor- 
rected. 8vo. 10#. 64. 

Sir Edward Seaward's Narra- 
tive of his Shipwreck, and consequent Dis- 
covery of certain Islands In the Caribbean 
Sea. Third Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 81#. 
— An Abrioomvnt, In 16mo. price 2s. 64. 

The Sermon in the Mount. 

Printed by C. Whlttingham, uniformly 
with the Thumb Bible t bound and clasped. 
64mo. price Eighteenpence. t 

Self-Denial the Preparation for 

Easter. By the Author of Letters to mp 
Unknown Friends, etc. Fcp. 8vo. St. 6s?. 

Sewell.— Amy Herbert. By a 

Lady. Edited by the Rev. W. Sbwxxl, 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 9s. 



NEW WORKE *kd NEW EDITIONS 



••MLH The Earl's Daughter. 
Sewell.— Gertrude : A Tile. By 



Sewell.— Laneton Parsonage i A 



Sewrll — Margaret Percival. By 

CleveHall. a<oL B .fep.8io. is.. 
Katharine Ashton. Ne *' Edition. 

The Experience of Life. Ncn 

Readings for a Month Prepara- 

Readings for Every Day In 



Sharp's New British Gazetteer, 






Short Whist) Its Bin, Pro- 

(Mbbia*, Buknamni' B<°°Hi]« A 
Ne.K*lloa, tmrblrk an .dd.d, Pmi.u 

Sinclair.— The Journey of Lift. 
Sir Roger De Coverley. Tram 

Smith's Sacred Annals.— Sacred 

SSffbMb^HHbn^u^C*. 

Sacred Annals 1 Vol. I. The 
Sacred Anna!* : Vol. n. The 



■ "■" *' ttUI "aiVii 



A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney 
The Works of the Rev. Sydney 

I kdlabi!r|b'Heri«. Thni EUUoai >- 
!-llb Portmll,. licit!.. 






tVXk, » srii f 



I UiMiiliS, BEOWN, a 



The Rev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 



The Life and Correspondence of 



Southey's Life of Wesley) and 



Sottthey's Commonplace Books, 






■Ha S I .'. i .... - ! 1 1 i 1 I ! X . 1 1 . M I-. II I > !( A Ml .1 . -: I . 

Robert Southey's Poetical 

Select Works of the British 
Southey's Doctor. Complete 

w^tm.'^o. wilhV.'i' nil !';■",,/,;."■'. 

Spencer.-The Principles of 
Sir James Stephen's Lectures 



Stonehenge. — The Greyhound: 



Stow. - The Twining System, 

<;.,..r,„w. b, Siva's^TU.; 

jl-Mi.N.,. ....■..■.,.;■.., it,. |,[.,. B „» \. .„„„; 
"""•""■i Po'.IS-t.pri.'.ll.'. 

Dr. Sntheriand's Journal of a 
'"'a"/ il H,K " *""'' u ** '"'"''"■ 

Tagart.-Locke's Writings and 

Tate.-On the Strength of Ma-' 



Tayler.-Christian Aspects of 
Taylor.— Loyola: andJeiuitism 
Taylor.- Wesley and Methodism. 

jjl^Iu™ Tatloj. Po.t a,p. „llh . Ft.. 

TegobowkJ.— Commentaries on 
TMrlws.ll.-Tlu History of 



22 NEW WORKS AMD NEW EDITION8 




THE T&AVELLEBS I.TRHAHY, 

la coarse of PabtteatioB in Volumes price U. M. nek. Compririaf booki i of ralnable inform ■ 
atiun ud acknowledged merit, in a form adapted for reading while Travelling, and *tao 
of a character that will reader them worthy of preservation. 

f 

Voi. •* 

1. MACAULATS ESSAYS oa WARREN HASTINGS and LORD CLIVE ........ * 

2. ESSAYS on PITT ft CHATHAM, RANKE ft GLADSTONE .. 

8. LAINCS RESIDENCE In NORWAY 

4. IDA PFEIFFER*S LADY*8 VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD 

ft. EOTHEN | or, TRACES of TRAVEL from the EAST 

6. MAC AULA VS ESSAYS oa ADDISON, WALPOLE, and LORD BACON .... 

7. HUC*S TRAVELS IN TARTARY and THIBET 

8. THOMAS HOLCROrrS MEMOIRS 

9. WERNE'S AFRICAN WANDERINGS 

10. Mra. JAMESON'S SKETCHES in CANADA 

11. HERRMANN'S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG 

IS. The Rbt.G. R. GLEIG'S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN 

II. HUGHES'S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES ., 

14. SIR EDWARD SEaWARD'S SHIPWRECK 

15. ALEXANDRE DUMAS' MEMOIRS of a MAITRE-D'ARMES 

16. OUR COAL-MELDS and OUR COAL PITS 

17. M'CULLOCH'S LONDON; and GIRONIERE'8 PHILIPPINES 

18. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY;and SOUTHEY'S LOVE STORY 

<A /LORD CARLISLE'S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES; and JEFFREY'S! 

*•• I ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON / 

•JO. HOPE'S BIBLE in BRITTANY and CHASE in BRITTANY 

21. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH ; and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION .... 

22. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON; and LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNE 

21. RANKE'S FERDINAND and MAXIMILIAN; and TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM 

„. /BARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR ; and FERGUSON'S SWISS MEN! 

**• \ and SWISS MOUNTAINS / 

M /SOUVESTRB'8 ATTIC PHILOSOPHER in PARIS and WORKING! 
»'\ MAN'S CONFESSIONS J 

„ /MACAULAVS ESSAYS on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAMATISTS;! , 
w '\ and his SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM /* 

M /SHIRLEY BROOKS'S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH ; and Dk- KEMP'S! . 

tf'i INDICATIONS of IN8TINCT / * 

28. LANMAN'S ADVENTURES in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA 2 

29. RUSSIA. By the MARQUIS Db CUSTINB 3 

30. SELECTIONS from the Rnr. SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS, Vol. 1 2 

M /BODBN8TEDT and WAGNER'S SCHAMYL ; and M'CULLOCH'S! . 

"•i RUSSIA and TURKEY / 2 

32. LAING'S NOTES of a TRAVELLER, First Series 2 

88. DURRIEU'S MOROCCO; and an ESSAY on MORMONISM 2 

84. RAMBLES In ICELAND. By PLINY MILES 2 

U. SELECTIONS from the Rnr. SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS, Vol. II 2 

M /HAYWARDS ESSAY8 on CHESTERFIELD and SELWYN: and MISS! . 

*• \ FANNY MAYNK'S ARCTIC VOYAGES and DISCOVERIES / 2 

S7. CORNWALL] its MINKS, MINERS, and SCENERY 2 

.88. DANIEL DE FOE and CHARLES CHURCHILL. By JOHN FORSTER, Esq. 2 

89. GRBGOROVIUS'S CORSICA. Translated hy R. MARTINEAU, M.A 8 

M /FRANCIS ARAGO'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Translated by the Bar. B. POWELL! « 
*>'\ PRINTING: Its ANTECEDENTS, ORIGIN, and RESULTS. By A. STARK/ S 

41. MASON'S LIFE with the ZULUS of NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA 2 6 

42. FORESTER'S RAMBLES in NORWAY 2 6 
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Thomson, (The Rev. W.)— The 

Atoning Work of Christ, viewed in relation 
to some current theories ; in eight Bampton 
Lectures, with numerous Notes. By the 
Her. W. Thomson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen's College, Oxford, 8vo. price 8s. 

Thomson (The Bev.W.)— An Out- 
line of the Laws of Thought: Being a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By 
the Rev. W. Thomson, M.A. Third Edition, 
enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. price 1*. M. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four*, Four-and-a-half, and Five 
per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thou- 
sand, and from 1 to 865 Days, In a regular 
progression of Single Days ; with Interest 
at all the above Rates, from One toTwelve 
Months,and from One to Ten Years. Also, 
numerous other Tables of Exchanges, Time, 
and Discounts. New Edition. 12mo. 8#. 

Thomson's Seasons. Edited by 

Bolton Cornet, Esq. Illustrated with 
Seventy-seven fine Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Members of the Etching Club. 
Square crown 8vo. price 21#. cloth j or, 36s. 
bound in morocco. 

The Thumb Bible j or, Verbum 

Sempiternum. By i. Ta.ti.or. Being an 
Epitome of the Old and New Testaments 
in English Verse. Reprinted from the 
Edition, of 1693, bound and clasped. In 
64mo. price Eighteenpence. 

Tooke.— History of Prices and 

of the State of the Circulation, from 1847 to 
the close of 1854. By Thomas Tookb, 
F.R.S. With Contributions by William 
Newmarch. Being the Fifth and conclud- 
ing Volume of the work ; with an Index to 
the whole work. 8vo. [Just ready. 

Townsend.— TheLives of Twelve 

Eminent Judges of the Last and of the Pre- 
sent Century. By W. C. Townsbnd, Esq., 
M.A., Q.C. 2vols.8vo. price 28c. 

Townsend.— Modern State Tri- 
als, revised and illustrated with Essays and 
Notes. By W.C. Townsbnd, Esq., M.A. 
Q.C. 2 vols. 8ro. price 80s. 

Trollope. — The Warden. By 

Anchon r Trollope . Post 8vo. IOi. M. 

Sharon Turner's Sacred His- 
tory of the World, attempted to be Philo- 
sophically considered, in a Series of Letters 
to a Son. New Edition, revised by the 
Author's Son, the Rev. S. Turner. 
8 vols, post 8vo. price 81s. 64. 

Sharon Turner's History ofEng- 

land during the Middle Ages: Comprising 
the Reigns from the Norman Conquest to 
the Accession of Henry VIII. Fifth Edition, 
revised by the Rev. 8. Tubnkk. 4 vols. 
8vo. price 50*. 



Sharon Turner's History of the 

Anglo-Saxons, from the Earliest Period to 
the Norman Conquest. The Seventh Edi- 
tion, revised by the Rev. S. Turner. 
3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 

Dr. Turton'sManual of the Land 

and Freshwater Shells of the British Is- 
lands. New Edition with considerable Ad- 
ditions ; by John Edward Gray. With 
Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates. Post 
8vo. price 15s. 

Twining. -Types and Figures 

of the Bible, illustrated by the Art of the 
Early and Middle Ages. By Miss Louisa 
Twining, Author of Symbol* and Emblem* 
of Medieval Christian Art . With 64 Plates, 
comprising 207 Figures. Post 4to. 21s. 

Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, 

Manufactures and Mines: Containing a 
clear Exposition of their Principles and 
Practice . Fourth Edition , much enlarged ; 
with all the Information comprised in the 
Supplement of Recent Improvement* 
brought down to the Present Time, and 
Incorporated : most of the Articles being 
entirely re-written, and many New Articles 
now first added. With nearly 1,600 Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols.8vo. price 60s. 

Vehse.— Memoirs of the Court, 

Aristocracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. By 
Dr. E. Vehsb. Translated from the German 
by Frans Demmler. 

[7m the pre**. 

Waterton.— Essays on Natural 

History, chiefly Ornithology. By C. Wa- 
terton, Esq. With an Autobiography of 
the Author and Views of Walton Hall. New 
and cheaper Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 10#. 

Separately < Vol. I. (First Series), 5s. 6«\ 
Vol. II. (Second Series), 4#. 6rf. 

Alarie Watts's Lyrics of the 

Heart, and other Poems. With 41 highly- 
finished line Engravings, executed ex- 
Jressly for the work by the most eminent 
'sinters and Engravers. Square crown 8vo. 
price 31s. 6d. boards, or 45s. bound in mo- 
rocco; Proof Impressions, 68s. boards. 



Webster and Parkes's Ency- 
clopaedia of Domestic Economy; Comprising 
such subjects as are most immediately 
connected with Housekeeping; As, The 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with 
the Modes of Wanning, Ventilating, and 
Lighting them — A Description of the vari- 
ous Articles of Furniture, with the Nature 
of their Materials— Duties of Servants, etc. 
New Edition; with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 
8vo. price 50s. 
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d NEW EDITIONS. 



Weld.— A Vacation Tour In t] 



West (Dr.) — Lectures on the 

Wheeler fH. M.1 — A Popular 
Wheeler.— TheXift and Travels 

*lEi^Cn , . , "-'-''V'.'' 

.mi -■.,■ .1 ■ ■■-. ■: ■•.. l.v.-i.,, !-ji!ln- 



Wheeler. — The Geography of 
Whiteloeke. — Journal of the 



Willieh's Popular Tables for 



LadyWilloughby's Diary (1835 



Wilmot's Abridgment of Blaek- 



Wilaon.— BryologiaBritanniea: 

Yonge.— A New English-Greek | 
Yonge's Mew Latin Gradns: 

.1' l' - A-il,,.rlv. }'• •iMi.,..irv : I. f 

Youatt.-The Horse. By Wil- , 

Youatt.-The Dog. By William 

Young.— The Christ of History: 

Zumpt's Larger Grammar of 
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